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EMERGING QCCUPATI ONS IN AGRICULTURE: 
IMPACT UPON CURRICULA AND PEOPLE 
INTRODUCTION 

Few If any businesses and industries in Yolo County are not affected 
by agriculture and Its related act1y1t1es. Cirtainly agriculture is the 
dominant employer and 1s the major criator of new wialth In Yolo County, As 
agriculture has moved from a labor-l ntenslve industry to a less extensive 
use of labor, other problenis have arisen. Technological developnientj 
accompanied by mechanization, has hatf a twofold effect. 

First, tichnology has dramatically reduced the need for the part-time 
seasonal workers of low skill . This change in agriculture, where anyone 
could formerly find work for a day, a week, or a month, particularly 1n 
spring and sumrtier, has left a residuum of individuals from that labor force 
who can find few If any alternatives* And society has not yet aisuiiied 
responsibility for those casualties of technolgical developTient. 

^cond, a nearly opposite if feet Is found at the other end of the 
agricultural labor continuum. There has been a major increase in need for a 
labor force with a high level of technical training. Such Individuals make 
the technologicil revolution possible by manning, assifflbling, modlfyingi 
adjusting, aligning, synchronizing, and repairing sophisticated farm equip- 
ment that now uses mini computers , electronic sensors^ and sorter devices 
comparable to those found elsewhere in modern industry* 

The labor force in agriculture has drawn much press and political 
attention as it has grappled with organizing^ labor contracts, seniority, 
and employee benefits-tissues faced by other Industries since the beginning 
of the labor movement, many decadis ago^ 

Farmers deal in a marketing system that is basically free, giving them 
little control over the price. The consequence is that they must produce 
a cofflmodity at as low a cost per unit as possible and hope that the price 
they receive will be more than their cost. Labor costs are often their 
only controTlable varlaDle. In periods of uncertainty then, the farmer will 
substitute capital for labor through further mechanization In the hope of 
reducing unit costs^ Since the farmer views that as his only option for 
survival, he mininiizes uncertainties and costs in labor by any reasonable 



means at his disposal . 

NeverthalaiSp farming still needs sizable ni^btrs of farm workers 
belw the highly skilled group but nonetheless important, having cOTbina- 
tions of skills above the pickers^ hoirs, and thinners. The nunbers In this 
last eattgory of employet have dicreased as tractors and other machines 
have becoi^e largafs as Irrigation becomes more mechanized and automated ^ and 
as most of the manual labor formerly associatid with forage^ row crops and 
grain crops has been replaced by machini. No further decline in the number 
of professional farm workers is anticipatid* 

In summary 5 then, the relative newcmers in the industry are highly 
skilled technicians who may work at the farm but are most Hkely to be 
entployed by a large service company. The more or less professional farm 
workers who keep the seeding ^ cultivating, harvest , and transportation 
systems Dperating are believed to be fewer than previously ^ although still 
a substantial labor force and possibly stabilized. The major casualty 1n 
the industry, then, is the seasonal worker, often migrant, who was needed 
and available to perform critical short-term tasks, often on a piece-rate 
basis* Few predict that these workers will vanish completely but peak 
danands for labor are being reduced as many farmers adjust their operations 
to do more with a year-around or long -term labor force* 
Purpose of Study 

This study 1s a response to numerous requests for an updating of 
"The Detarmi nation of Proper Allocation of Functions and Responsibilities of 
Institutions Providing Education 1n Agriculture," a study compiled in 
1970 by the senior researcher^ 

That study provided infoniiatlon on needs in 1970 for enployees in 
agriculture, emerging competencies needed for employees, and guidelines for 
curricula needed to prepare workers for agriculture. The study includid 
interviews with nearly 5,000 employees state-wide, to determine the major 
functions and activities perfonned by workers in 76 different agricultural 
jobs. 

This report Is the result of a pilot study in Yolo County that essen- 
tially updates that infomiatlon and works toward eliniination of barriers to 
the employment of women and minorities in agriculture* 
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The objectives of the project are: 

• To identify conipetanclis netded by workers In new and emerging 
occupations in agriculture* 

i To identify occupations in agriculture that are on the decline and 
occupations that may no longer be needed* 

• To work toward the elimination of sex bias In preparation tor entry 
Into occupations In agriculturet 

t To assess the attitudes and opinions of employees on the future 
of women and minorities In agriculturi- 

One of the end products of these objectlvei 1$ this report on employ- 
ment in agriculture in Yolo County, findings that mays with discretion^ be 
generalized to other parts of California. A second report ^ Part II, 
Functions and Activities of A gricultural P ersonnel in Yolo County, 1979 t 
describes forty-one Jobs In agriculture. These two reports are considered 
general Izable to other counties with like agricultural production. 
The Agri cultural Environment In Yolo County 

The cliche 1s not far from true that "any crop that grows anywhere In 
the world grows everywhere In Yolo County*" Located fn1dway--east to west 
and north to south--1n the Central Valley adjacent to the Sacramento 
River, the county boasts some of the richest farmland 1n the state. The 
county is bordered on the west by the Vaca Mountains with fertile valleys 
and foothills, and on the east by the river and delta. To the north and 
south are expanses of level fertile farmland. ThuSi agricultural production 
ranges from livestock grazing (In the foothills) to intensive row-crop 
agriculture (in the flat lands and the delta). Income from agricultural 
crops in 1977 approached 190 million dollars, placing the county among the 
leaders In the state. In fact, this income surpasses that of agriculture 
for some entire states. The county has predominantly large commercial 
farms, and many of the operators are two or more generation farmers. Food 
processing^ In terms of canning of fruits and refining of sugar. Is an 
extensive Industry In the areap and the county has a deep-water port that 
handles much of the staters export of agricultural products, Including rice 
and other grains* 

Agricultural production can be characterized as diversified although 
dominated by fiald and vegetable crops, which account for over 82% of ths 
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agricuUufal Incoma. Fruit and nut crops bring in 9% of the inconiei and 
livestock and poultry bring in 61. Seed crops and other miscellaneous crops 
make up the regaining 3%* The most important crop is processing tomatoesi 
which In 1977 accounted for 461 of the agricultural inconie in the county* 
These were grown on 60|UU0 acres, making the county the largest producer of 
tomatoei in the state- in fact. In 1978 the county produced 20% of the 
processing tomatois grown in the United States* The second crop in dollar 
incomi was wheat, followed by corn and sugar beetSj each andounting to over 
ten mil lion dollars. Of the 662,000 acres in the county* 436,000 Is cropland, 
over half of which 1s Irrigated (266,000 acres). 

The population of the county Increased 10% between 1970 and 1976 and 
now exceeds over 100,000, Of those^ 40* live 1n rural unincorporated areas* 
Of the workforce of 46,000, over 5,900 are employed in agricultural produc- 
tion* The ErTiployment Development Oepartment (1979) estimates that people of 
Mexican ancestry constitute about 16% of the total population and 14% of the 
labor force, making them the largest minority group In Yolo County. The 
1975 Census indicated that less than ZOi of the Mexican Americans within the 
county were not fluent In English* That estimate Is corisidered low by 
county adult iducators, who find 25 to 30% deficient In spoken English and a 
larger percent deficient in written English* 

Education In agriculture has a long history In Yolo County* The 
University Farni (founded In 1908), now the University of California^ Davis, 
Is the second- largest Land-Grant col lege In the United States, v^lth nearly 
5,000 students in the College of Agriculturt and Envlronniental Sciences, 
Instruction In agriculture Is offered In five of the six high schools in the 
county* and courses In agriculture have recintly been Initiated in thi Yuba 
College attendance center 1n Woodland, 

Agriculture, then, with the many businesses that support the production 
of crops ^ IS the central industry in the county. This report focuses on 
employers and CTployees In this great industry* 
Agricultural Enrollments 1n California Schools 

For discussion of the future of agricultural emploimient and possible 
emerging and declining trends, It is necessary to Investigate what the 
future lapor force may be* Patterns In agrlcul tural-progrOT enrollments at 
the various educational levils provide Insight Into the status and prepared- 



ness of futurt employees* 

The past five j^ean have seen major changts In agricultural programs 
throughout the state. Agricultural enronnients In educational institutions 
havi Increased dramaticiny, outstripping by severalfold the overall grovfth 
1n enrollments. One of the most dramatic changes in recent years has been 
1n the enrollments of yvoinen. Specifically* 

• In public secondary school collegess and universities, both 
female and male enrollments in agricultural programs have grown 
several times as fast as have overall inrollments, 

• Enrollments of women 1n agricultural programs in all levels of 
educational institutions have Increased at least three times as fast 
as enrollmints of men ^ Woman now make up about ona-third of 

those studying agriculture, yet few women are employed in agriculture^ 
Few realize the effects that these changes will have on agriculture and 
agribusiness. The influx of females into the traditionally male labor force 
In agriculture has many implications for CTployers^ managers s and supervi- 
sors in agricultural business concerns and agricultural insti tutionSi* 

Especially affected by these changing patterns is Yolo County, which 
has the major agricultural campus of the University of California within its 
boundaries. Agricultural programs exist also at all secondary schools in 
the county* 

Table 1 shows that enrol Imints in agriculture In secondary schools 
have grown annually by ever ZB% for females and nearly 4% for males * while 
total enrollments in secondary schools grew by less than 1% annually. 
Community colleges have experiencid an annual growth since 1973 of 13% for 
fCTales and 3% for males. During the same period^ enrollment in agriculture 
programs grew annually by nearly 38% for females and 9% for males ^ In the 
s»ne period, enrollments of females in California State University and 
•Colleges Increased by 5% annually, while enrollment of males decreased 
slightly (-0.44%), Those electing the study of agriculture show a different 
picture. Enrollments In agriculture increased annually by 44% for women and 
by close to 9% for men. At the University of California, Davis and Berkeley, 
the trend was in the sanie direction, although less dramatic. There, enroll- 
inent of all males decreased annually since 1975 by an average of -1%, 
while enrollment of feiiales increased by 2%. In agriculture, the annual 
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Table 1 

CWPARISON OF AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE BY SEX FOR AGRICULTURE AND 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS, COMMUNITY COLLEGES, 
FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES, AND UNIVERSITIES 



Averacii annual growth rate 
School level Agr1 cul tural prg^g ranis T^aLjnrolIiTient 

Mal e Female Male Female 



Secdndafv school s 
(1973-1977) 


3.75% 


25.44% 


0.711 


0.50% 


Community' colleges 
(1973.1977) 


9.37% 


37.70% 


3.31% 


13.38% 


State um'vtrsity 
and colleges 
(1973-1977) 


8.59% 


43.88% 


-0.44% 


4.99% 


University of Cal i- 
fornla, undergrad- 
uates, Davis/Befkeliy 
(1973-1979) 


3.80% 


8,07% 


-1 .05% 


1.79% 


University of Cal i- 
fornla, graduates, 
Davis (1976-1979) 


1.86% 


15.95% 


0.50% 


7.89% 



Source: Data compllfd froni the following publications: 

1) VEA Form 250, 1973-1977 California State Departtiient of Education, 
Vocational Education Section, Sacramento, CA. 

2) "Full- and Part-time Enrollment by ^teJor, Fall Terra," 1969 to 1978, 
Institutional Research Office, Office of the Chancellor, State 
University and Colleges, Long Beach, CA. 

3) "Summafy of Students, " 1975 to 1979, Office of the Registrar, 
University of California, Davis, CA. 

4) "Graduate Student Headcount Report," 1975-1979, Planning and 
Analysis Office, University Office, University of California, 
Davis, CA. 

5) "Campus Statistics," Table 6, Undergraduate and Graduate Students 
by Departtient, Fall 1975 to 1979, Office of Institutional Research, 
University of California, Berkely, CA. 

6) "Active Enrollment in California Elementary and Secondary Public 
Schools," Fall 1973 to 1976, Bureau of School Apportionments and 
Reports, Division of Financial Resources and Distribution Aid, 
California State Department of Education, Sacramento, CA. 

7) pQstsecondary Educatjon in California. Information in Digest, 1978. . 
California Postsecondary Commission, Sacramento, CA. 
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gfOwth has batn 8% for fimales and about 4% for males. 

Participation of famales in agricultural programs in state Institutions 
pfhr to 1973 is difficult to determine since few enronment statistics 
wiN compiled by sex^ It is common knowledge that, ten ytars agOs fiw if 
an> yrfoman were in agricultural programst A major contribution to the 
r^ent increase in femalis in this once-male- dominated field was a 1968 
eoUft ruling mandating that the National Future Farmer of America Organi- 
sation be integrated^ That precipitated an influx of femaleis at first in 
th^ secondary school s» and that growth has now reached graduate education. 
Fob axampli, at the University of California, Davis, the proportion of 
f^lles in graduate programs in agriculture reached 31% in 1979^ up frOT 231 
in 1976* That is an annual growth of 161 for females, compared with slight- 
ly under 2% growth for males. 

Inrollment in agriculture in secondary schools and four-year colleges 
afl^ universities now totals over luU.OOO. Table 2 shows that the annual 
rate of growth of female enrollment during the past five years ranged 
ff^ B% (at the University of California, Davis and Berkeley) to 44% (at 
California state universities and colleges), compared with a range for males 
ff^ about 2% (University of California, Davis, graduates) to 9% (community 
colleges). Obviously, the major portion of the growth in agriculture in 
rWtnt years is accounted for by females, (For more extensive program data 
by subject matter area for the various levels of California public schools, 
s^^ Appendix A*) 
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Tablt 2 

MtUm ANNUAL CHANGE IN INROLLHENT OF HALES AND FBiALES IN AGRICULTURI 
IN PUBLIC SKONDARY SCHWLS, CQNMUNITY COLllGIS, FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES* 
AND UNIVERSITIES DURING A FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 



A S R I C ULTURE ENROLLHENTS 



Ltvf 1 Qf Institution 1973 



1874 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



Mile 
Fefnali 

Comnunity eollegis 
Halt 
Ft nial e 

State unlvefsity 
and csl leges 

Halt 
Ftmalt 

UnlVtfilty Qf Call* 
fomla, undtrgrad- 
uatts, Davis/ltflttliy 
^^It 
Fitnale 

University of Call- 
fofnia, gfaduatis, 
Davis Campui only 
r^it 

Ftmalt 



3SJ97 
9,BSi 



U,S63 
3,S04 



936 



38,204 
13,403 



14,767 
4,119 



4,039 
1,243 



43,743 
16,768 



18,627 
7, 273 



4,741 
1 ,640 



2,162 
1,973 



712 
210 



42,777 
17,828 



19,479 
7,943 



4,787 

2, on 



2,631 
2,378 



771 
274 



40,186 
19,893 



ao,019 
8,789 



5,502 
2,579 



2,702 
2,592 



751 
294 



2,655 
2,S4a 



m 

316 



2,491 
2,510 



765 
344 



Ay trig € 
annual 
ptfCint 
ehaait 



3.711 
25.48% 



9.37% 
37.70% 



8.6^*^ 
43.88% 



8.071 



U86% 
1S.9S% 



NOTE' IfiPQllment data for stcondafy sehools, cwiminli^ cslltgti, and itatt unlvtrsity md 
eellifti not avail ibli for 1978 or 1979 at date of publication; il le unlvtrilty of 
^llfofnia data on enrollment by not avail abli btfort 1975, 

Souret^ Data eOTpilid from tht following publioation^i 

1) YEA Fonn 250, 1973-1977 CaHfomia State DeparWnt of Edueatlon, Vocational Edueation 

2) ^yn-"an?PaS^t^^^ by Major, Fall Ttnflp" 1969 to 1978, initltutional Re- 
search OffiOf, Office of tHi Chancellor, Stata University and Coneges, LQng Beach, CA. 

3) *$tBnmafy of Studinti» * 1975 to 1979, Offict of the Rtgiitrar* Univirsity of California, 
Davis 6A. 

4) "graduate 'student Hesdoeunt Rtport*' 197S-1979, Planning and &ia1ys1i offict* Univefiity 
Offiet* Univtrfity of California, Davis, CA. _ ^ 

5) "Campus Statistics,*' Table 6, Undergraduate md Graduate Itudtnts by Dtpartment, Fall 
1975 t@ 1979 Offiee ©f Institutional Research, Unlvtriity of Callforniai terkiliy_ CA. 
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EMPLOYERS IN AGRlCULtLIRE AND AiJRIBUSINE SS IN YOLO COUNTY 
Study MtthQdQlQgy 

Obtaining a representative sample of ernplojers In agricultural enter- 
prises in Yolo County is no sniall undertaking. Since commercial farms and 
agriculturally related businesses In the county were about equal in nimibers^ 
It was decided to sample fifty from each group* A listing of growers was 
abtained from the A ^rl^Land Plat Book and Suid& > which lists property 
ownerships by township (1978 )* This was COTipared v/lth the mailing list of 
farmers used by Cooperative Extension of Yolo County, and meetings were held 
with the county agricultural comml ssloner ^ the Fann Bureau j and California 
Women for Agriculture to add to the mastir list of farmers* The first 
drawing took every sixth owner-operator, and a second drawing took of every 
eighth owner-operator* Ev.en with this listing^ errors were found and 
alternate owner-operators were drawHi Other evidence (which follows) 
confirtns that the sample Is a represintatlve crcss-section of this very 
diverse group of owner-optrators of farms in the county* 

A list of agricul turally related businesses In the county was derived 
from a directory compiled by the Industrial Service Committee of the Woodland 
Chamber of Coimierce, as well as the West Sacramento District Chamber of 
Cormnerce Business and Professional Directory^ This list was supplemented by 
listings in the yellow pages of each of the towns and cities in the county* 
The master list was then stratified by niajor product categories, such as 
agricultural chemical Sj farm equipment, and food*processing firms* A 
proportional sanple was drawn for each category, resulting In the final 
f ample of fifty. Each employer was asked for permission also to interview 
one or more of his OTployaes* CoGperatlon of both growers and agribusiness 
personnel was excellent* Questlonnairis wri developed with the following 
objectives in mind: 

• To monitor changes in competencies needed by workers in the major 
categories of agricultural OTploynient and Identify new and emerging 
jobs* 

• To Identify agricultural occupaticns that are on the decline* 

i To look for and identify barriers to the entry of wmen and minorities 
Into agricultural empl o^ent at levels other than low-skilled 
jobs* 
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Employer Profile 

In addition to dOTographic inforniation, growers and agribusintss 
parsons reipondad 'to questions about their labor forci--the educational 
neads of their worktrs, and trends and concerns relating to the emploj^ent 
of v^mtn and other nilnorltles, especially those of ^tex1can ancestry* Also 
addrtssad were Issues of fringe benefits for ernployees, computsrlzatlon of 
business rKordSs and Job training. 

The sonple of growers appears to represent the major agricultural 
production units in the county. Five were basieally livestock operations, 
six were a combination of livestock and cropSj eight were all fitld crops, 
six were exclusively row crops * and three were trse crops only* The fnost 
prevalent farming operation in the county Is a combination of field and 
row crops, and 16 were sampled from this group. The combination of field 
and tree crops makes up the remaining four in the sample of 48. As to the 
agribusiness sample, ten were in sales of supplies such as seeds and ferti- 
lizers, ten were in manufacturing and sales of equipment^ nine provided 
services such as custom harvist and fertilizer application, six dealt with 
the processing of agricultural products, six were nursery outlets, four were 
consulting groups* and five dealt with the financing of agricultural produc- 
tion (Table 3)t 

The farming enterprises were mostly Urge operations* Over one in 
three farmed more than l,OuO acres. Both the farming operation itself and 
thi parson on the farm Interviewed had long tenure* Only three farm opera- 
tions were less than five years old, whereas three- fourths had bean in 
buslnass over 2U years. Interestingly, 15% had been in the same family for 
over 60 years. The fann operators llkewiie were experienced* Sixty percent 
had over 20 years on the farm, and nearly half of this group had been 
operating that farm for over 30 years. Only one In four had less than five 
years with the farm* Most farm operators had never worked elsewhere. 

The agricultural businesses in the sample were mostly well istabHshed 
although not as old as the farming operations. Thirty percent had been 
operating for less than 20 years, and only three had been in business for 
over 50 years. Likewise, the agribusiness manager/owner had less experience = 
than farm owners. In fact, two In three had less than ten years with the 
company- As expected, then, farms in Yolo County have a long history, with 
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Tab! a 3 

NATURE OF THE BUSINESSES IN THE EMPLOYER SAMPLE 



Function of busin ess Mumber of buiinesses fn sainple 

PfOduetion - field crops 8 

* row crops 6 

* tree crops 3 

- Hvestoek 5 

- field and row crops 15 

- field and trie crops 4 

- plants and livaitock 6 

Marketing and consulting 4 

Processlng/packagtng/shippi ng 6 

Supply - fartllizers, chmicalSj seeds 10 

Equlpmtnt sal is/repai r/inanufacturing 10 

Nurseries wholesale and retail 6 

Cridit and linding 5 

Prodyctlon services (crop dusting, 9 
irrigation services, custom . 
harvesting, labor contractors) 

TOTAL 98 
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fiW changes 1n ownership* The agribusiness sactor serWinf the fairnis Is of 
more recent origin and has ©Kpanded in recent years, Constquently , the 
optfators are gtnftrall^ younger than the groweri* As one Would expect^ a 
high propSftlon of the growers interviewed (85X) were full owners or partnef- 
owiars; others wtre the managers. Only 35% of those in agribusineii were 
owners J most (64%) were managers. 

Education beyond high school was charactirlstic of the employers in 
botii farniing and agribusiness. Only three of the 98 had not complited high 
school and anothar Z6% had stopped with high school. Of those with only a 
high school education, two-thirds were farm operators. Nearly 424 of the 
sampTi held bachelor's dtgrees, and a fourth of those also held graduate 
degrtis. At least a bachelor's degree was held by 29% of the fariTi operators 
and 54i of the agribusirtess employers. Of thesip tw- thirds of the degreef 
were In agficultufes and the other third in 4 wide yarlety of majors* 
One-third of the farm operators had attended tht University of California, 
Davis, compared with one in five agribustnesi p#rsons. A California state 
unlvtrslty or cotlega was the alma mater for nearly 30% of the agribusiness 
group and 12% of the farm operatofSi SurprisingTy few (only five in the 
sample) had tenntnated education at the community colleii level. It is not 
appropriate to general lEt from the Yolo County data on educational levtl of 
employers In agrtcul tures since the mere presence of a college of agriculture 
and envlroninental sciences In the county undocibtedly creates a bias* The 
absence of a full coniniunlty -col lege program In agriculture may account for 
the low nunber who had terminated at that levtl. 

In SLonmary, the agricultural mployers 1n the sample were well estab- 
lished iridlvldual most had long tenure In agrlciilture and their lavel of 
education was far above that of the population In general* emphasizi/ng that 
fanning and agricultural business in Yolo County require a high level of 
prtparation* similar to the requl^rements of 1 arge corporati entirprtses. 
Nature of the Labor Force In the Firms 

While saasorial laborers are associated with farming in Galifornia, 
©vif half (52%) of the growers In the sample employid no seasonal workers. 
One-fifth had ten or fewer employees, while one-fourth employed over ten. 
Only a few agribusinesses (14%) employed ^ny seasonal laborers. A few (ten) 
farm operators and agribusiness fifms imployed seasonal equipment- repair 
persons. 
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Only out In a1ght of ttit farm opiratofs had yiar-arouind laborers, and 
this was simllaf for thi agrlBusinessis* About one In four farmers had 
year-around fami hands, and a like proportion tmployed iquipment operators 
all yaar# Oyer 42% of the agrtbusiness concerns had year-around equlpniint 
operators, and 601 employed ill tht fun-time sales and servict personnel in 
tht sample, A few (one in farm operators had hifid a manager/ supervisQf 
whereas two*thTrds of the agrlbuilneises had such imployaes* AlsOs all of 
the 14 concerns employing proftsslonal agriculturists wert agribuslnessas* 

Employers saw work experitnce as important preparation for almost all 
categories of employeesi Qnly thrte saw high school as iufffclent prepara- 
tion for the Jobp while seven recommenced special training programsj 
such as those sponsored toy Industry* No special tducational preparation was 
seen as important for fafm workerSj nor was specffic preparation rsconmiended 
for livestock workers. At Itast high-school graduation was recommended by 
thi 28 employers with sales and field personnel. Work eKperienct' was viewed 
as the most beneficial prerequisite by ten of these businesses. Seven 
recoimnMded a college degretj and only one listed a special training program^ 
for sales and field persons. 

Twenty of the OTployers had manager/ supervisors on th^lr work force* 
Five saw a college degree as mandatory, and three recottimfndid work experi- 
ence. Surprisingly, eight saw no special edueatlonal imeeds for their 
fnanageinent personnel. 

In general, tharii employers saw work ixparlence as tlie most Important 
prertquiilte for CTployment at most of the levels. Work experience generally 
meant working for another farmer or industry* Company training programs 
were considered Important^ Few* however, saw the secondary school or 
conmiunity college as Important in training workers for their companies* 
Spyrce of Employeies 

The fami operators and agribusinesses used no single source In seeking 
new emplo^sfeei* Of tte total , oinly seven looked to the high school for 
employtei, wh4Te 22 Ifsted the college placement center* As one might 
expect, those looking to conege did so for more highly trained persons for 
sales, rnanagOTent, and professional positions, Th# local state employment 
office v^s listed as a soyrce by 25 companleSp although primarily for 
iquipBient* repair persorts and office workers* Fifty-four coropanles used 
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and those mr% prlmarny for eqiuipmant- repair pifsons, office workers, and 
laboftrs^ Vlhtn it came to Jobs in the management or professional area^ most 
filled the position from withTn the company* 

ftost mploytri, regardliss of the kind of position they were attempt- 
ing to fill, used an informaT netwrk consisting of word*of-niouth, direct 
contact, or hiring lomeone they knew in another company • Of the 56 com- 
panies that OTployed laborers, 36 used that procedure. Half of those 
seeking equlpment-repalf persons (32) also used the Infomial system. In 
fact, of the 317 responses to sources that empl oyers contacted for new 
employeei In the 12 job categories , 177 (56%) used the informal system^ 
Half of those using the Informal system simply let It be known they had a 
vacancy, and applicants somehow learned of It* This means of reefuitment 
may be influenced by the t1mes--rnore job-seekers than jobs* This raises 
many questions about tquality of opportunltys especially for minorities such 
as Mexican Anerlcans and women. 
In--serv1ce Education for Employees and Eniployers 

A naver-enidlng task for employers is keeping mployets abreast of 
changes brought about by new technologies, research flndlngst and govern- 
mental regulations. To accomplish this, a number (one- third) of the firms^ 
provide their own in-service programs and on-the-job training for employees 
on a regular basis, and another 21 hold sessions when needed. ThuSj half 
the OTpl oyers had their own in-service programs. This was more common for 
farm operators, with 601 providing 1n-sery1ce education, compared with 501 
for agribusinesses* Farmers often carried out in-service training in a 
one-to-^one infonnal situation. In contrast, 28% of the agribusinesses have 
their aiTiployees involved in industry sponsored workshops compared with 
5% of farm operators* Of particular Interest 1s the fact that less than 101 
of either the agribusinesses or fann operators looked to the educational 
inst1tut1oniS in the comniunlty for in-service education for theif workers* 

Employers themselves were also involved In in-service education 
Trade journals., bulletins^ and other publications were the most common 
source of information for 801 of the farm operators and agrlbySiness 
managers. ti&M In popularity were Coopefatlve Extension adviiors and 
fields/sales ptrson/nel . Nearly all farm operators (80*) and half of 
the agribusiness managers used these two groups frequently. Agricultural 
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schools were sources of infonnation for nearly 201 of the farm opefators and 
the agribusiness manafers, 

Othtr sources used significantly were trade and professional assocla- 
tions^ although ths usa was more extensive by agribusinesses (50%) than by 
fann operators* Ntlther Indicated that radio or television was of value as 
a source of technical Infonriatlon. 
Opportunities to Advance Within the Organization 

Over half (60%) off the mployers said they had a plan for advancing 
employees within the organlzatlonr Some companies (22%) gave Increased pay 
with greater responsflbil ity but without a change in Job catagory; %me 
(10%), might promota into managOTent; and some (25%) provided merit pay 
Increases with continuation on the job/ 
Employee Benefits 

Employees 1n agriculture are among the last categor1ei» of workers to 
become eligible for the mandated coverage through workiiian's compensation and 
unOTployment Insurance. Now they are inning to obtain other benefits 
that have been coitimon to employees in most other categories of employnient. 
In fact, over 70% of the firms provided health coverage for their employees. 
Half of the farm operators had health plans for OTployees^ while 88% of the 
agribusiness concerns provided such coverage. Paid sick leave and vacations 
are now common benefits (see Table 11)* A third of the firms provided a 
life-insurance plan, Disability insurance was provided by 35% of the farm 
operators and 52% of the agribusiness concerns* 

A small proportion (10% of the farm operators and 36% of the agri- 
businassis) have prof it- sharing plans for their employees. 

Although fanm operators trail In fringe btnefiti for their employees^ 
there is believed to have been a marked improvement in the past decade* The 
obvious trend for the future is for both farms and agribusiness to move 
closer to the benefits ww conimon especially with employee groups who are 
undif union contract. 

Future EmplQ.^ent Situation In Agriculture 

The general OTploym#pt situation is not optimistic across the nation 
nor 1s it In agriculture. In the study ten years ago, employers in agri- 
culture mr% desperate for qualified workers. This year, no such crisis was 
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found Employers did ftal there would be growth, but finding workers 
qualified to serva this growth was not a major concern. 

Responsti to questions of growth in employment by job category give 
difictlon to trendt (Table 4). Bitpl oyirs saw the grtatest Increase In 
dOTand to be for equipment operators and repairers* The lecond-largest 
demand was for laborers, followid by sales and field personnel • Office/ 
business staff, managiri/supervlsorss and professionals were expected to 
Ineraase, though niore slowly. 

Thirteen employers foresaw a decrease In the numbtr of production 
laborers, and six saw a decline 1n ninibers of equipment operators and 
repairers^ Most other categories were expected to stay about the same* 

The total number of fatin laborers In the county has declinid 1n recent 
years. The Introduction of the electronic sorter on the tomato harvester, 
savaral years ago, drastically cut this employment in Yolo County, probably 
stabilizing the number of laborers at a lower level. 
Anticipated Change s in Job Functions 

Few Industries in recent years have had as much change created by 
technological advances as has agriculture. The major Inipact on employees 
has passed, although employers foresie furthtr changes in functions and 
actiyltias for certain groups of their employees. For example, of the 39 
firms employing equipment and repair personnel i nearly half envision major 
changes in these Jobs within the next five years (Taole 5)* Also, half of 
the firms employing farm workers anticipate major changes In the functions 
they will perform* Lass radical changes are expected 1n the category of 
salis/field personnel; the expected changes will be mostly 1n jobs dealing 
directly with the mechanical and tichnol oglcal aspects of farming and 
agribusiness. 

Computer Technolo gy In Agricultyre 

Over one-fourth (26%) of the firms had brought the computer into use in 
their business operation^ and anothtr 15% anticipated obtaining some type of 
computer service soon. Of the agricultural business concerns, 44% had 
access to a computer and 9% planned on using a computer within five years. 
Of the farm operators, 8% used a computer and 10% planned to do so. All 
used Uie computer for payroll. The second^most common use was for ordering 
and inventory by agribusiness concerns. Computers were used In managOTent 




TABLE 4 

CHANGES IN NUMBER OF YEAR-AROUND EMPLOYEES IN FIRMS 
EMPLOYER R"E S P 0 N S E S 



Job 

cattgory _^ 

Labor, pfoduction agriculture 
Equipment- related 
Landscape and niifsi ry 
Sales/fiild 

Technical /quality control 
Busintss/offlce 
Managtrl al /superv 1 sori al 
Prof es si onal 



Increase nec^ase No change 

1B 13 24 

22 6 19 
5 

17 1 10 
2-2 

10 2 19 

7 2 17 

6 1 6 



TABLE 5 

NUMBER OF FIRMS EXPECTING CHANGES IN EMPLOYEE JOB FUNCTIONS IN THE 

NEJCr THREE TO FIVE YEARS 

" — ' ~ ' ~~ F1 rtns expecting changes, in 

Job Finns hiring year- three to five years 

category around employees Number Percent 



Labor, production 2Z 11 

agriculture 



Equipment- related 


39 


19 


48.7% 


Landscape and nursery 


5 


3 


60.0% 


Sales/ field 


30 


7 


23.3% 


Technical/quality control 


4 


6 


100.0% 


Business/office 


44 


5 


11.4% 


Managerl al /suptfv 1 sori al 


42 


1 


2.4% 


Professional 


14 


1 


7.1% 



In sorne eases, f1nns fssponded to the question tven though they may 
not hire CTployees 1n a partlculaf category* 
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decision iniking by all farm operators with machines, and by half (12) of tht 
agr1businiss#s* 

Cemputeri are making Inroads into the businass of agrleulture* Six 
busin#si0$ contracted for services from a bankj while eight of the busl- 
+nessts Itasad their computer hardware and 11 owned computer equipment* Few 
If any forwaw that the computer would affect the numbers of eniployees thiy 
neadidi and fnost envisioned using existing employees In any expansion of 
computif use* 

Major Problems Encountered by Firms 

The statewide study of over 5,000 agricultural fimis ten years ago 
found that personnel matters were their major managenent problaii, and the 
same was true in this sample of 98 mployers* Further s the problefli was of 
equal significance for both farm operators and ^agribusiness firms* toout 
40% in each group identified personnel matters as their major managenient 
problem* Second among their major pr obi ems was governmental regulations, 
listed first by one- fourth of each group of employers* This problm is 
expected to^ intensify as emphasis increaies on limitations in the use of 
ch^lcals in agriculture* Other problms of major concern for certain 
other firnis were inflation and the instabnity of markets for agricultural 
products* 
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EMPLOYEES IN AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS IN YOLO COUNTY 
Study MtthodQVogy 

!4pst of the CTployei interviewtes were with the labor force of the 
farm operttors and agHbusinass firms In tht sample* Although not all firms 
hid ampioyees avail abU at that timSj most requtsti to Intervliw employees 
were granted. 

Two hundred Intarvltws were obtainad from efflployees in the following 
major Job categories* labor, equipment operation and repair; landscape and 
nursery; sales, technical and quality control; business and office; manage* 
nient/supervisorlal ; and professional* Forty different job titles were 
Idantified within these eight categories- Table S lists the numbar of 
respondents in each Jod category. Appendix B gives a complite listing of 
the job titles. 

Most of the interviews wen conducted on the job site, Intirvlews 
were conducted in either English or Spanish, as appropriate. All employaas 
Identified by employers cooparated, and their attitude during the interview 
was excellent* 

The basic objeetlves of the Interviews were: 

0 To identify competencies and job skills needed by amployets in the 
major agricultural job areas; 

0 To identify new and emerging jobs as well as jobs on the decline and 
Jobs no longer needed; 

0 To obtain information on worker job satisfaction and benefits; 

0 To assess the attitudes and opinions of eniployees on the future in 
agriculture of woraen and people of Mexican ancestry, 

A copy of the questionnaire Is in Appendix C, 
Profile o f Employees 

The sample included 28 females and 172 males, 20% of whom were of 
Mexican ancestry, One*half were under 30, and 14% were over SO years old. 
Most (7U%) vmr% mafrl^d, and most (65%) were parents* Four fmilies 
had eight children, while most (78%) had no more than three. The average 
number of children per faniily was 2,8* 

The educational attalmnent of employees varied from eighth grade or 
less to graduate education. As shown In Table 7, 12% had eighth grade or 
less, B% had some high school , H% had terminated a h1gh«school diploma, 



TABLE 6 



AGRICULTURAL O^PLOYEE INTERVIEWS BY JOB CATEGORY, 1978 



Numbif of 

Job category Interviews 


Dlffefent job 
titles identlTieo 


Labor, production agriculture 


26 


5 


Equlpiiiant operation and repair 


32 






17 ■ 


* 
4 


Salii/fleld 


12 


2 


Tichnlcal /quality control 


21 


6 


Business/office 


25 


6 


Man agerial /superv 1 sor1 al 


51 


7 


Professional 


16 


S 


TOTAL 


2O0 


40 


TABLE 7 






EDUCATIONAL LEVELS OF EMPLOYEES 


BY ETHNIC BACKGROUND 


Mexicin ancestry 
(n^40) 

Educitional levels Percent 


Non-Mfx1can 
ancestry 
(n*160) 
Perctnt 


TOTAL 
(n^ZOO) 
Percent 


Eighth grade or less 60,0% 




12.0% 


Some high school 7S*0% 


6.3% 


8.0% 


High- school diploma 10. OS 


15.0% 


14.0% 


Somt college or 10,01 
fomial training 


30.0% 


26.0% 


Bachelor*! degree 5,0% 


27.5% 


23.0% 


Graduate work/ degree 


21.2% 


17.0% 


TOTAL 100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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and 40% had four-year college degrees (including 8 employees with graduate 
digrees)* Most (83%) of the imployees of Mexican ancestry were reared in 
Mexico and had had limited opportunity for fonnal education. Of these, 601 
had no high school while 25% had graduated from high school t Only two of 
the forty ttexl can- ancestry employees had a four-year college degree* Most 
of those with a high-school education or better had been born in Yolo 
County, 

Bnployees who had attended a college were divided about equally among 
the University of California (16%), California State University (16%) ^ and 
out-of-itata colleges (15%), 

As one would expect, the job category in which the individual works is 
related to the educational level attained by the employees* Nearly 60% of 
the laborers had not graduated from high school , and the same general 
pattern of educational attainment 1s found for equipment- related employees. 
Landscape and sales-related employees had similar educational attainments-- 
more than half have four-year college degrees. Technical /quality control 
personnel were mostly college trained^ and a number (24%) had graduate- lev el 
preparation. Business/office personnel also tended to have preparation 
beyond high schools. Managers/supervisors as a group had a wide range in 
educational preparation* Most with high school or less were foremen. 
The professional group, as one would expect ^ had graduate preparation In 
most Instances (Table 8). 

Employment situation. Some 20% of the OTployees were seasonal --all 
in the laborer or equipment-operator category. Half of the seasonal 
employees were of Mexican descent. Vto%t (85%) of the seasonal workers 
returned to the same employer year after year. 

The employees had a much shorter tenure than did the employers* Nearly 
20% of the OTployees had been in their job for one year or less, and two- 
thirds for five years or less* Only 1S% had over 20 years on the Job* The 
median tenure was about four years for employees and 15 years for wployers. 

In spite of the seemingly low tenure on their jobs^ Job satisfaction 
was high and 75% said they wanted to stay in agriculture* either in their 
present job or in a more advanced position* 
Educational Requirements for Employment 

Interestingly, nearly 60% of the employees indicated that education was 
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TABLE 8 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYEES BY MAJOR JOB CATEGORY 



E D U C A T I 0 N A L LEVEL 

Some Somt col- Gfaduate 

high High lege/ formal Bache- work/ 

school school training lor's graduate 

Job categgries or less dipl oma progr am degree deflree 

Laborers, production 15 S 6 0 0 

agriculture 

Equipment-rel ated 15 5 11 1 0 

(n=32) 

Landscape/nursery 0 4 4 8 1 

(n^l7) 

Sales/field 1 2 3 5 1 

(n»12) 

Technical /quality 117 7 5 

control 
( n-21 ) 

Business/office U 3 11 8 3 

Managerial /supervl- b 7 9 16 11 

so rial 
(n^Sl) 

Professional 0 1 1 1 13 

(n=16) 

TOTAL 40 28 52 46 34 

(n^200) 
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not a major factor 1n obtaining their jobs (although It may well have been a 
contributing one)* Also, many felt they had more education than was needed 
for their work. In Table 9, the level of education that the job holder 
perceived to be needed for the job 1s compared with the level of education 
actually attained by the holder of the job. In several categories the 
perceived educational requirements approKimate the respondents* educational 
attainments 1,©*, sales and managerial/supervisorial. Respondents in the 
business office and technical and quality-control areas show major discrep- 
ancies between what their educational training was and the level they felt 
was needed. Thus, over 80% have some college preparation yet 50% felt 
a high-school education was adequate preparation for the job they held at 
the time. In the technical area, 241 have done college graduate work, yet 
no one felt 1t to be necessary for ©nplo^ent. 

During the interviews, employees were asked what general subject- 
matter areas were necessary for Job entry. Thirteen subjects were iden- 
tified, and employees who felt that education was necessary for their jobs 
were asked to rank each subject as to how necessary it was in preparation 
for their present job* A rank order was assigned to the three subject-matter 
areas in each job classification that received the greatest percentage of 
"highly necessary" responses. Because of the differences In educational 
needs between the production and business sectors of the managerial /super- 
visoral category, their answers are shown both separately and as an aggre- 
gate (Table 10) t 

Overwhelmingly s speech ranked either first or second as a highly 
necessary subject area by all categories, ranging from 100% of the respon- 
dents in the sales category to 71% of the professional category* Agricul- 
tural production was rankad very Important by four of the occupational 
areas: sales, technical and quality control, management/supervisorial, and 
professional. In the equipment- related and business-office categories, 
mathematics was ranked highly necessary for job entryt Engllih or written 
skills were ranked number one for professional OTployees, number two for 
business-office personnel, and nwnber three for both sales and landscape and 
nursery personnel . 

te mentioned earlier, both employers and anployees ranked background 
and job (work) experience as highly Important in obtaining agricultural 
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TABLE 9 

Ca^PARlSON OF LiViL OF IDUCATION ATTAINED BY EMPLOYEIS AND 
EDUCATION NEEDED, BY JOB CATEGORIES 



High sehQol Sofflt eoll igt or Gfiduatt 

Job Of leii fOFfflal tfalnjng BachilOf'i dtgret j^or K^jigrit 

catigofy Nitdtd Attalnid Natdtd Attalngd Natdgd Attained Nagded Attained 



Laborefi, pro- 
due t1 on 
igH^ul tuft 


100.01 


76,9% 




23.1% 










Equl^tnt 
rel a^d 


87.5% 


62.5% 


9.4% 


34,41 


3.1% 


3.1% 






Landicapt and 
nuf stry 
n*17 


35. 3S 


23,1% 


41.2% 


23,5% 


23.5% 


47.1% 






Salei/fitld 


33.3% 


25.0% 


33.3% 


2i,0% 


33.3% 


41,7% 




8.3% 


TgchnleaV 
qual 1 ty 
contfol 




9.6% 


23.81 


33.0% 
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employmant* Ovar 50% of the imployees Indicated that work exptHince was 
necassary for their prisent job. A number (19%) cited an agricultural 
background, especially growing up in an agricultural environment, as 
Important if not essential in their present work. 
Employee Benaflts 

Benefits to CTployeas other than worknian's compensation and unemploy- 
mant Insurance varied* As axpacted, laborers seOTed to be eligible for 
fewer fringe benefits* State-mandated benefits-^unCTployment and disability 
Insurance- -were listed most frequently by laborers as being available with 
their jobs, Unempl oyntent insurance was identified by 70% of the Taborirs^ 
and disability insurance by 65%, Health insurance was the only other 
benefit that over 50% of the laborer respondents indicated they received 
(Table 11)* 

Fewer benefits are offered to laborers; one explanation may be that 
this category includes many seasonal workers. Employees 1n the sales 
cati^goTy listed the greatest number of benefits: health insurance, paid 
vacations, holidays, sick leave, pension plans, profit sharing, life insur- 
ance, and transportation were all received by over 50% of these respondents* 
Table 11 also indicates the rank order of the benefits received by the eight 
occupati onal categori es . 
Description of Job Categories of Employees 

An analysis by eight major occupational categories follows. Included 
are employee responses as to the educational skills needed in their parti- 
cular job and the general outlook for the future of their Jobs* For a 
detailed analysis of the various functions and activities of the job titles* 
see Functions and Activities of Agricultural Personnel in Yolo County, 1979* 
For comparison and review purposes, that publication also Includes the 
functions of like jobs from a 1970 study* 

Laborers in production agriculture * Of 200 employees interviewed^ 26 
were laborers* The following job titles were represented* farmworker, 
diversified crop ; famiworker, general ; farf?Morker» livestock ; irrigator ; and 
Irrigation- system instaner * Half of the labor CTployees were seasonal, 
working four to ten months fach year* All but two of the seasonal workers 
had worked for the same employer each year. Fannwork-er and Irrigator are 
two job titles that v«re about equally divided between being year-around and 
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Siasdnal snployment. The Job title of irrigation-systtm Installer appears 
to be a ytar-around Job. Half of tht OTployeis 1n the laborer job grouping 
were of Mexican ancestry* 

Little fomal education is required for the Jobs in this grouping. 
Sixty percent of these employees had less than a high-school education* 
Nona of these mployees stated that completion of high school was necessary 
for their jobSs and 80% reported that educational level had no part 1n obtain 
Ing their jobs* Traditional ly, educators have ignored this job grouping 5 
yet, given the technological advances in agriculturei this job classifi- 
cation must not be overlooked in the future* Over one- third of the laborers 
said they hoped to move up to better Jobs at their places of employment, 
specifically to jobs such as dquipment operator or repairer. Both require 
additional training. Employees also expressed interest in similar jobs with 
greater responsibilities. 

About half of the laborers expected the major job changes in the next 
three to five years to be a result of technology. A move to more year^ 
around and less seasonal CTployment was noted as the number of seasonal 
workers was decreasing* Few laborers saw their jobs as disappearing totally. 

The major enployers of jobs in this grouping are found to be farm 
operators in fields tree, and row crops or combinations thereof. 

E quipment repair, assembly, and operation personnel * The Jobs in this 
category involve repair, assembly, operation, and construction of equipment 
and machinery, both on and off farms* The predOTinant titles found were 
equipment operator, general farm machinery ; tractor operator ; equipment 
welder and assemblyman ; general mechanic and diesel mechanic ; and shop 
foreman . Thirty-two equipment-related employees were Interviewed, 

Over 60% of the employees in the equipment- related category worked 
year-around. Of the seasonal employees, over half were tractor or equipment 
operators, most of whom average 8 months of work each year* Most 
seasonal aiiployees in this category wrked for the same employer each year, 
Year-around atiployees averaged 7 years on the job (range 1-28 years). Half 
of this group of 32 equipment- related workers were of Mexican ancestry. 

Few employees in this category had formal education beyond high school* 
A few had attended formal training programs. Although the educational level 
was higher for this Job category than for laborers, few of the employees 




fait that their iducatlon was nieded to oDtain their Jobs; in fact, over 70% 
indicated that sorat high- school education was adequate for the job of 
equlpnant operator or repairer* Educational requirements diffired bitween 
the subgroups of equi pent operators and/or tractor operators, and repairers 
and/or mechanics. In general, tractor and equipment opirators did not feel 
that completion of high school was necessary, whereas tmployees with 
jobs relating to repairing machinery and equlpnient did feel a need to 
complete high school* These findings agree with those of the 1970 study. 

Over one* third of the equipment related workers comniented on a need for 
practical work experience. In fact, 65% had had on-the-job training, and 
nearly 20% had held apprenticeships* 

Sixty percent of the employees foresaw that technological changes would 
affect their Jobs in the next three to five years. They saw a need for 
additional technical training in operation and repair of new advanced 
equipment. No one felt his job would disappear as a result of technological 
changes* 

Forty-four percent expected to move on to better jobs* either with 
their present employer or with another agricultural employer* Sixty percent 
chose to stay In agriculture when askedp "if given a choice, would you stay 
or leave the agricultural field?*' 

Employees in the category are in both farm and nonfarm operations* 
Most seasonal and year-around equipment and tractor operators are in farming 
operations, while repair workers are found in related businesses, primarily 
equipment sales* 

Landscape and nursery workers^ Although the landscape and nursery 
business is a major agricultural mployer within California, that is not 
true of Yolo County, Seventeen employees were interviewed representing 
three different job titles: nursery worker ; gardener or landscape worker ; 
and landscape desi per and contractor * Although these workers were employed 
year-aroundt tenure was short. Only one had been working at the same job 
for more than five yeari, seven employees had been wrking one year or 
less, and 11 had been working for the same firm for tm to five years* 
This pattern suggests a flow through nature of employmint for landscape and 
nursery workers* 

Educational preparation for this Job category was considerably different 
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from that fitaded by tht laborer and equipment-rel ated groups. Completion of 
high school appiars to be a necessity, Thrte* fourths had some colltga, half 
had four-year college degrtesj and one person had complettd some college 
graduate Viork* Two employees had attended the University of California, 
thrti were fron a state university , and three attended California coimiunity 
colleges* Most (76%) of the landscape and nursery wployees felt that 
education was a factor in obtaining their jobs, although many felt they 
were ovtreducated for their present position. For examples nearly half had 
college degrees but only 24% felt that level to be necessary. 

Th€ subjeet-matter areas considered most important by those interviewed 
were Engllshp speech, mathematics^ and business* Agricultural production, 
especially propagation and disease control, also was felt to be somewhat 
necessary. 

^out 60% of the interviewies said they were already at the highest 
level possible in their job* Many hoped to be owners of their own firms. 
Only two employees in this category said they would leave agricultural 
OTployment if given the choice. Fifty-^eight percent said they wished to 
continue In the same job, and 30% wished to move to better jobs in their 
field* Little change was foreseen in Undscape and nursery jobs other than 
the growth effects of business expansion. 

Sales personnel . The majority of jobs in this category are found in 
farm^rel.ated businesses such as chemical ^ seed, and equipment sales com- 
panies, horticultural businesses, and agricultural service businesses. The 
predominant titles are field rep resentative, sales ; and field or route 
salesperson . Twelve employees were interviewed^ and all but one worked the 
year around. One sales employee was of ptexican ancestry. 

The educational level of sales employees was quite variid: 42% had 
four-year college d^rees^ 25% had some college or a formal training program 
17% had only high school, and one employee had less than a high-school 
education. As a group, sales personnel feel that preparation for their work 
requires a formal education. Ninety percent said that at least high 
school was required, with 33% favoring a community college or formal train- 
ing program and an equal number Indicating that a college degree was essen- 
tial. In California, chemical sal espersoris must be llcensid, which requires 
the coinpletion of specified college courses. Many employees noted the 
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Importance of agricultural background and experience for agricultural 
sal is. 

Acadanlc requirements for sales work wert extensive, with almost 
all subject areas considered sofnewhat to hi ghly necessary for job entry. 
Speech, English, mathimatlcs, physical and biological sciences, buslnesSp 
and agricultural production were all rated highly necessary by more than 
half of the raspondents. 

Job satisfaction was not univtrsal in this category. Nearly 401 of the 
group said that, if given the opportunity, they would look for the sanie type 
of work* Fifty-flve percent said they would like to obtain a better job in 
agriculturf* r^ny (50%) of the sales persons were looking to management 
work in the future. 

Future changes in sales work seem related mostly to new and additional 
governmental regulations (tspecially for pesticide and chemical sales 
and application businesses) and technology as it relates to new types of 
farm-related equipment. No one felt their Jobs were in danger of disap- 
pearing as a result of these changes. 

Technicians and quality-control personnel Two types of workers are 
included in this category. An overlap in the functions and activities 
of technician and quality-control Jobs makes them difficult to separate. 
Both groups of employees take samples, make tests, and evaluate results. 

Six titles are included in this Job category i sampler; technicians- 
laboratory, plant, research ; quality-control ipecialist ; agricultural 
biol oglst ; field-crop inspector ; and qual itv-CQntrol supervisor . The 
quallty^control specialist, agricultural biologist, and field-crop inspector 
have about the same functions and activities. The title used seems to 
depend on the company. 

Twenty-one employees in this category were interviewed, of whom three 
were seasonal workers. The job title field Inspector is basically a 
seasonal job, mainly requiring a high-school diploma and previous agricul- 
tural-Industry experience. In Yolo County, this type of job Is often held 
by coll^i studants during the growing season # 

The iducatlonal attainment of these employees is quite high. One- third 
had some colltgt 'or formal training, a like number had four-year college 
degrees, and 24% had done some graduate work or earned a graduate degree. 
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Only two had only a high-school diplonia. Many filt ovarqual ified for their 
jobs, Forty-threa ptrctnt felt that high school was adequate preparation 
for thiir present jobSj but one-fourth indicated that lonie college or formal 
training was necessary. One-third mentioned a fQur-year colltge degree* No 
employee felt that college graduate study was necessary for his/her Job, 
This wldi discrepancy bitorfeen educational attainment and perceived require- 
ments ntay well be due to the educational institutions located in Yolo County 
and the surrounding counties , which provide an aggressive pool of student 
labor seeking technical and quality-control work* 

The subject matter preparation considered most Important by 75% in this 
job category was in speech^ agricultural productioni Englishs niathOTaticSs 
physical sciances, and biological sciences* The type of agricultural 
production considered most valuable was knowledge of crop production^ plant 
diseases, and plant growth* 

One-half of the technicians and quality-control workers see no change 
in their work in the coining years. The other half see changes resulting 
from the growing number of government regulations. No efnployee felt that 
future changes in their jobs would lead to elimination of the job* 

Most of the technicians and qual ity-control personnel were employed by 
state and county agricultural regulatory agencies or by private product- 
development firms. Several technicians were anployed in research activities 
at public institutions. 

Business/office personnel. Although business/office personnel are 
usually not considered "agricultural workers^" OTployers and employees 
consider knowledge about agricultural productiQn to be important for 
business-office personnel on farms or in agfibuslnesses. 

Twenty-five OTploytas were interviewed, representing the following 
titles* secretary faookkeeper ; office manager ; buyer; grain merchant ; 
and agricultural loan officer * 

Related agribusiness jobs outnumbered on-fann Jobs in this category* 
Most jobs are found in larger operations in both areas, although it is not 
uncommon for a wife to perfonm an office type of job In a small operation* 

Most (90%) of those in the office-job titles were womeni the sole 
category in which women were the majority* The only other catagorles with 
more than one or two women tmployaes were laborer (4)i landscape/nursery 



(3), and qua! 1 ty-contfol techniciani (3). All OTploytes 1n this category 
worked the year*around. 

Nearly all of this group (88%) had attended som college, and, of 
thosa, one- third had four-year college degrees. Three had done some grad- 
uata work or held a graduate digree. Only three had temiinated schooling at 
tht secondary level. As one might expect, those in the busintss aspect of 
companies were more likely to have attended college than those in clerical 
jobs. Education was considered a major factor for job entry for those in 
the business sector. 

Of the office personnel, about half felt that education was a major factor 
for job entry. When asked how much education was needed for their present 
job, 75i said high school or less. The remaining 25^ sav/ either some college 
or a college degree necessary-^these employees had bookkeeping and management 
responsibil itles. 

The subject-matter areas considered most necessary for this category 
were mathematics^ speech* Engllshj and business* Over 701 of the respondents 
considered business managenienti labor managOTent^ and agricultural production 
also highly or somewhat necessary. 

Business personnel expressed a high degree of job satisfaction* All 
would stay In agriculture if allowed to. All also were interested in 
progressing Into better Jobs with their firmSi Job satisfaction for office 
personnel was considerably lass, for nearly 40% would move out of their Jobs 
1n agriculture if given the opportunity* 

No major job changes were anticipated by the respondtnts In this cate- 
gory. Some wished to move Into jobs with more authority and responsibility. 

Managerial /supervisorial personnel . The managerial /supervisorial 
job category is the largest^ with 51 anployees In either farm production or 
related agribusiness. Job titles in farm production were: crew foreman and 
farm/ranch manager . In the buslness-rel ated sactor, the titles were: 
general foreman ; field representative, processing plant ; tnanager, agriculture- 
related business ; parts manager ; and service manager^ 

Although the functions of the jobs listed ara simllari the number and 
level of activities differ. Twenty-one eniployees were from the production 
sector, of which one-third hald seasonal jobs* Most seasonal jobs (ranging 
from 5 to 11 months) were held by crew forenien. Although seasonal, all ^ 



imployeis wDfktd for the sami OTployer each year* with ttnure from 4 
to 32 years. No othtr title within this catagory was siasonaU 

Thosa OTployed as foriman have lass education than managars and fail 
thatJess education is raquired for thilr jobs. All but two foramen had no 
mora than a high-school diploma. In contrast, over 50% of the managers had 
college degraas or college graduatt level education, and the remainder had 
had somi college work, One«third of the foremen and none of the managers 
were of Mexican ancestry. 

Thirty employees were interviewed 1n the related agribusiness sector. 
Their educational attaiment and the lave! of education raquired were 
substantially greater than 1n the production sector* Twenty-seven percent 
had done graduate work, 671 had four-year college degreeSi 20% had some 
college or formal training program^ and 13% had no more than a high-school 
diplOTa. Only one felt that graduate-level education was required; 43% said 
a collage degree; 27% , said some college or formal training; and 27% felt 
that a high-school diploma was adequate* Nearly half of the bus1ness*sector 
personnel indicated that education was a major factor in obtaining their 
jobs, nearly double the one-fourth Indicating that in the production sector. 

The respondents In this category rated business management, speech, 
agricultural production, and business as highly necessary academic subjects 
for job entry. Spanish was considered necessary by over 60% of the respon- 
dents, specifically the craw foremen. Labor management ms also considered 
highly necessary by the crew foremen. 

Job satisfaction was generally high among these employees* Most said 
they would rather stay in agriculture than move into another field. Nearly 
half planned to continue in their present job, and a like number said they 
would consider a better job providing It was In agriculture* 

Seventy-six percent of the respondents foresaw changes 1n their jobs in 
the next three to five years. Thirty percent fait these changes would be a 
result of technological factors, and a like nOTber indicated business 
expansion as the cause. Technological factors Included new developments in 
chemical application, advanced equipment and machinery, and cmputer business 
managanent skills. 

The most frequent answers to the question "What do you like about your 
Job?" were freedOTt, challenga^ and variety of job functions* Another 
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populaf answar was "bting outdoors rather than confined to an office." 
Field fipraiintatlves most frequently COTmentid about freedOTi and travel; 
managars llkad the variety of activities they performed and the challenge of 
the Job. Love of agriculture and farming was a common characteristic of all 
In this category. 

Profasiional agricultural personnel. Professional workers in agricul- 
turt complete the scope of occupational categories in this study. Although 
this category was not included in the previous study , it is necessary to 
give a complete picture of the various levels and types of occupations in 
agrlcul ture» 

Sixteen professional anployees were interviewed representing the areas 
of engineering^ developmental research, and agronomy. Specific titles 
included: agronomist ; agricultural engineer ; equipment designer ; plant 
breeder ; and agricultural research scientist . 

Professional -level jobs imply substantial educational preparation, and 
that was true In this situation. Thirteen of the sixteen had graduate-level 
education. Only one had ended his formal education with high school* Half 
indicated that graduate preparation was necessary for their Jobj and about 
half indicated a need for a four-year college degree. 

Fourteen of the 16 responded that education was a major factor in 
obtaining their present positions. Subject-matter areas necessary for job 
entry were physical sciences, English, speech, biological iciences, and 
agricultural production. 

Seventy-five percent of the professional employees expected changes in 
their jobs in the near future. The changes Included the effects of new 
technologies on equipment, greater use of computers in management decisions 
(planting schedules and product marketing), effects of new energy sources, 
and unforeseen changes in research emphases and/or directions. 



WOMIN AND MINORITIES IN AGRICULTURE 

One of tht inajof goals of this pfOjKt was to study the future of women 
and minorities in agriculture, In'this study the "mlnofities" art basically 
people of Mexican ancestry, the largest minority group involved in agricul- 
tural work In. Yolo county* To assess the work environmint for women and 
minorltits, both tmployers and ©nployets were asked questions about work 
ralationshlps, employment opportunities, and general abilities to perfonn 
work* SomOf the most revealing information was gleaned fran respon* 
dents* contmints to open-ended questions. 
Emerging Role of Women in Agriculture 

Although women have historically been associated with agriculture in 
Wi stern culture, only In recent years have they had equal opportunity for 
acadCTlc and vocational preparation in agriculture. In California in 1977, 
over 100,000 students were engaged 1n the study of agricultures over one- 
third of them we^e women* While the average yearly Increase of students In 
secondary schools was less than 1%, the nunber of females enrolling in 
agriculture between 1973 and 1977 increased over 251 annually, compared with 
a 4% annual Increase for males. The rate of increase of fOTale enrol lees in 
agriculture is three to ten times as fast in community colleges and four 
year colleges and universities as the overall growth of female enrol lees In 
these Institutions. (See Appendix A for detail id tables,) 

Employee perspective on women 1n agriculture . Bnployers and the 
population in general have only recently become aware that women with 
vocational and acadOTlc credentials in agriculture will be vying, more and 
more, for positions both on fanns and in agribusinesses. Some have already 
broken the barrier. Of the 73 firms with female employees, 43 have one to 
five females, 11 ©nploy six to ten females , and 19 OTploy over ten. The 
majority of those with over ten females are fa™ operations that employ 
thinning and harvest crews. Forty-three firms employed women in clerical 
positions, the most common category of empl o^menti followed by laborers 
(in 18 companies). Seven firms had females 1n managerial/supervisorial 
positions* and six had females 1n the sales/ field staff. While female 
onployees are bMoming visible, most are in the traditional areas of laborer 
and clerical. A few have broken the barrier into the professional areas, 
which have the prerequisite of a college degree, 
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Most amployirs (71%) saw no reason why thtir present female imployiis, 
with furthsf training and experlince, could not move into better jobs within 
the firm. The common excuse that women lacked the physical strength 
naessafy for the job was seen as justifiable by many amployers* Few 
1 Imitations to employment In agriculture were Identified by employees* 

Likewise, employers identified only a few changes that would be nects- 
sary within the firm in order to employ mora women t Some expected there 
would be Initial resistance from male OTployees* Some expected a need for 
more supervision Initially, and a few anticipated a need to modify physical 
facilities. Five mployers speculated that mori females in their labor 
force would improve the entire working environment In the firm* 

Two-thirds of employers had favorable attitudes toward present female 
employees. Only six reported problms associated with CTploying females. 
While the overall expressed feelings of employers toward women employees was 
positive, there was reason to doubt that the agricultural Industry is yet 
ready for the many females who are becoming qualified for wrk in these 
areas. One farm operator was reported to have said, "There will never be a 
female worker on this farm as long as Tm boss*" But then he had second 
thoughts: Reflecting that although he was far too traditional In his ways 
to hire women, he felt his daughter was very qualified and capable in farm 
managanent skills, so he conceded that possibly womtn would be hired in the 
future • 

All employers but six foresaw no problem for females becoming employed 
in agriculture* About 20% felt that females could work in any of the job 
categories (Table 12). They predicted that the greatest opportunity for 
females was in sales, technical areas of quality control, equipment operation, 
and clerical/business* In fact, when stratified bitween production agricul- 
ture and agribusiness, the production group saw the more positive opportunity 
for women, particularly 1n the professional/owner category and as laborers* 
It Is our hypothesis that production personnel may not yet feel the job- 
competition crunch of this new source of employets and/ or they may be more 
confident of women who have had a history of being hired for fann labor and 
as helpers to husband/ father fanners. 

Emoloyee perspectives on hiring women. M stated earlier, 28 of 200 
employees Interviewed were women, and half of those were CTployed in the 
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TABLE 12 

OCCUPATIONAL AREAS IN WHICH EMPLOYERS BELIIYE MEXICAN AMERICANS 
AND WOHIH ylLL BE P^PLOYEO IN AGRICULTURE 



Agrlcul tufil 
oceypitlonal 



ifidi 



In ^Ich oeeupationil irtas will texlean Affltrlcafis ind womtn bt finding 
tmplQ^tnt In tht futurtl 

agflculturi buiinissts Total agHcultuft buslnesiti Total 

(nMS) In-SO) {n«98) in-48) ln»SO) {n»S8) 



w 0 N e N 

Rilated 



Labor, pfOduction 81.3% 8i.0% 
agf Icul tuf f 

Iqulpmtnt-ftlatid 87*51 H,Q% 

PfQCtssing S2*0I 18,0% 

Landseapt and 50,01 SS.Ql 
nursery 

Livtstock §0,0% i4*Qi 

Sal ii SO.0% 58,01 

TiChnlcal/ quality 47.9% S4.0% 
control 

lusinesi/oftici 50,0% 54.01 

^yinagtrliV 58.3% 62,0% 
supervisoflal 

Profisslonai/ 52,0% i6,01 
cumer 

ALL CATEGORIES 47.91 Si,Q% 



8U61 

80, il 
55.11 
13,0% 

53,01 
S4.ll 

Si. 01 
§0.21 

54«D1 

SO. 01 



64«61 

58. 31 

3S.il 
31.31 

35.41 
6i.71 
58,3% 

54.2% 

47,9%^ 

€0.41 

25,0% 



26.01 

40.01 
32,0% 
34,0% 

22.0% 
56.01 
42.0% 

48,0% 
4S.01 

42,0% 

18.01 



44.91 

49,01 
3S.7% 
32,7% 

28.61 
61.2% 
50,0% 

Sl.Oi 
47,91 

Sl.0% 

21,41 
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office-oceu^tion catigory. Ftw women art employed In what are considered 
traditionally mala^ occupations. Technical, landscape and nursery, 

and labor jobs have often been held by womtnj wherias other agricultural 
occupatloni have been tntered by females only recently. Our sample included 
four women who' were laborers, and three each In technical/quality control 
work and managerial/ suparvisorlal work. Only one woman held what Is 
considered a nontraditlonal job--f1eld represantat1ve--and this was a 
seasonal position, receiving no Job benefits. 

Although well over 80% of the CTiployees felt that a woman would be able 
to do his/her Job (see Table 13), prejudices against wmen were freely 
expressed. Most commonly ^ it was felt that women had physical limitations 
preventing than from pefformlng agricultural work and that women were taking 
"men's work away from men--leaving their place," Many respondents in sales 
businesses or client-contact work felt that women employtes wuld be unaccept- 
able to many farmer-custoniers* Res^ndents relayed feelings of mistrust 
toward women, saying that farmers didn't think they were knowledgeable or 
competent* One agribusiness employee commented "[women should do]* **nothing 
with exposure to cl 1enti--fanTiers hate women, especially the guys over SO*" 
One grain merchant simply recommended women to stay away froni agriculture, 
that agriculture Is too slow and resistant to change, too conservative, and 
too sexist* 

Changes in agriculture to Incorporatt more wmen 1n employmint mr% 
foreseen by many employees. Many asserted that If a woman was qualified 
and knowledgeable, she should be employed* One agrlbusineisman summarized 
many respondents* comments In saying that growers are becoming "a more 
buslnass-oriented breed and the old style red-necked farmer 1s disappearing*" 
He wrned, "***woman simply need to withstand the transition, because things 
are changing--unfortunately now [for exOTple], women field representatives 
have to take a lot of garbage from some farmers*" 

Interestingly ^ when OTployees were queried about having a female as a 
supervisor* nearly 90% said they "would not mind" as long as she was quail- 
fied * Employees in sales, managment, and professional work were most 
resistant to women supervisors. As a group, rtexican toericans were more 
accepting of women supervisors than were the others (Table 14) . 

Nearly 50% of the OTployees felt that employment of women would have 
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TABLE 13 

EMPLOYEES WHO FELT WOMEN COULD DO THE SAME 
WORK THEY THEMSELVES ARE REQUIRED TO PERFORM 



Job catagory 


affiTmitlve 


Ubofi production 


66.71 


aoricLil tiirp 








LC)inpm€nx*r©i aw^Q 


/O. 1 « 


(n-32) 




Landscape ana nurstry 




(n=17) 




sal as/ Tiei d 
(n^ 12 j 


SI,/* 


Taehn1ca1/qual ity control 


90.5% 


(n-21) 




Business/of f1ci 
(n^2S) 


IOQ.0% 


Managerial / supervi sori a1 




Production {n^21) 


95.21 


Business (n^30) 


76.7% 


Professional 


75.0% 


(n^16) 




TOTAL 


03.3% 


(n^ZOO) 
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TABLE 14 

EMPLOYEE OPINIONS ON WOMEN AS THEIR SUPERVISORS 





How would you feel about having a 
wonian as a supervisor? 


Employees 


Favorable 


Unfavorable/ 
refuse to work 


Ethnic ba 


ckground 




Mexican ancestry 
(n^40) 


95.0% 


5.0% 


Non-Mexican ancestry 

(n^ieo) 


86.0% 


14.0% 


Job cattgory 


Labor, production agriculture 
{n«24) 


91.7% 


8.3% 


Equipment- rel ated 
{n«32) 


90.6% 


9.4% 


Landscape and nursery 
{n^l7) 


94.1% 


5.9% 


Sales/ field 
(n^lZ) 


75.0% 


25.0% 


Technical /quality control 
(n»21) 


95.2% 


4.8% 


Business/office 
(n^25) 


96.0% 


4.0% 


Managerial/supervlsiorlal 
Production 
{n^21) 


71.4% 


28.6% 


Business 

{n^29) 


82.8% 


17.2% 


Professional 


87.5% 


12.5% 



(n^ie) 
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no effect on enpleyaa-'employtr felatlons. About Z5% felt that women em- 
pi oyees would Improve relations. Unfortunately, their prediction of 

better work environment" reflectid views of a female stereotype* 
The "better work environment" Included: cleanliness^ Improved sanitation 
facilities, orderllnesSi effort, and more civilized language pitterns. 
These comments Imply naive opinions and conceptions of women workers (seem- 
ingly simply transferring to the work arena what they felt the woman's role 
was at home). A few felt that the introduction of woman workers would 
improve men's attitudes toward women. On the other hand, some indicated 
that production would decline. 

Thus* while well over three-fourths of the employees saw women as able 
agricultural anployees, their future in agriculture at this point appears 
marginal. The major barriers appear to be traditional role stereotyping, 
the male "old boy" fraternity, and a mistrust and lack of confidence In 
wonien's competencies* These barriers are a type that Is slow to change. 
Future of Employeas of Mexican Descent 

Mexican Americans have been much a part of California agriculture^ and 
there is reason to believe that more and more of the work In production 
agriculture In the future will be done by those of Mexican ancestry* One 
study shows that the- proportion of the labor force in agriculture is now 901 
Mexican American, up from less than half that figure a decade earlier* With 
the maturing of the labor force 1n agricultural production and agribusiness, 
the future role that employers see for Mexican Americans takes on greater 
significance* 

The employer perspective * Over half the anployers see no limits on the 
employment of Mexican Americans in any job classification providing they are 
qualified. As stated elsewhere in this document, those of Mexican descent 
in this study had discouragingly low educational attainments. Over three- 
fourths had not graduated from high school and many had had no high school 
at all. Only ten (25S) were high-school graduates, in strong contrast to 
the other employees (over 90% high-school graduates and nearly 50% college 
graduates)* It is obvious that the Mexican-American employees in agriculture 
In this study are under a serious educational handicap in competing for 
better jobs. 
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Employtrs tend to see the gfeatest portion of Mexican toencans in 
the traditional role of laborer or equipment operator, yet nationality is no 
bar to advancemant providing they are qual1fiid"inelud1ng being fluent in 
Engl 1sh» 

While the sample of employees contained 201 Mexican Anericans, two- 
thirds of the enployers had Mexican Americans on their payrolls. In fact^ 
ov ar 70% of the farm operators indicated that they imployed Ntexican Aiieri- 
cans at some time during the year, and over 40% hired six or more people of 
Mexican ancistry* A like ptrcentage of agricultural businesses employ 
Mexican Americans* although they tend to have fewer per firm. Only 30% 
employ over six* 

As expressed by employers of Mexican Americans, the most common work 
category is that of laborer. Thirty-six firms had such employees, and 21 
firms employed over six regularly* Next in frequency was equipment operator 
and repair* found in 30 firms, ftexlcan Americans were found also in other 
job categories-*in sales, in managaHal/supervl sorial positions, and in 
the professional /owner group* 

Ability to speak English was a requirement for employment by over half 
tha companies, and most imployers (70%) were willing to move Mexican Amer- 
icans to batter jobs as they became qualified. 

The employee perspective . Of the 200 employees intarviewed, 40 were of 
Mexican descent* Most {73%rwere employed in either the laborer or equip- 
fflent-relatad occupational categories* Seven of the 21 in the managerial/ 
supervisorial subgroup who ware foremen in farm operations were Mexican 
American* No Mexican Americans appeared in the business and office, or 
professional categories (Table 15)* 

The future in agriculture appears brighter for Mexican Americans than 
for women* Most employees felt that Mexican Americans would be more likely 
to be employed than women* Fifty-four percent saw no reason why Mexican 
Americans would not be employed in all occupational categories ^ whereas only 
about 37% felt that women would find jobs in all categories. The only 
category in which employees saw more women than Mexican Americans was In the 
technical and qua! 1ty«contro1 field* an area with a history of employing 
women as laboratory and research technicians. 

Interestingly, Mexican Anericani differed greatly from other employees 
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TABU 15 



EMPLOYEES BY 


JOB CATEGORY, RACE, AND SEK 








RACE 


S £ 


: X 


Job 

cattaory 


Mexican 
Americans 


Non-Mexican 
Americans 


Femal e 


Male 


Labor, production 
agrlcul turt 


13 


13 


4 


22 


EqulpiTient-relatad 


16 


16 


0 


32 


Landscape and nursery 


1 


16 


1 


16 


Sal as/field 


1 


11 


2 


10 


Technical /qua 1 ity control 


1 


20 


3 


18 


Business/office 


0 


25 


14 


11 


Managefial /supervisorial 
Production 


7 


14 


3 


18 


Busi ness 


1 


29 


1 


29 


Professional 


0 


16 


0 


16 


TOTAU 


40 


160 


28 


172 




in responses to the qutstion about ireas whtrt Mexican Amencans would find 
ifflplQymint/ Hit irnploiinent axpeetations of the Ntexican Ameficans were lower 
than others ixpactations for them. Thus, most (874) Mexican Americans see 
themsilves staying In labor and equi pmint-rel attd worki wherias oyer 60% of 
the other OTployees think that, with proper training, ixperlence, and 
language ftcility, Mexican Americans could move Into any and all areas of 
agrlculturil anployment* Only one In four of the Mexican Americans foresaw 
an opportunity to find work 1n any and all categories 1n the futurt (Table 
16)* It 1$ not clear whether thest responses reflect low aspirations and/or 
low silf-isteem or a more realistic grasp of the work sitautlon* One 
Mex1can*Mierican field representative commenttd, "I don't see many Mexican 
Americans in college who are Interested 1n agriculture; most [who] want to 
advance do not stay In agriculture*" Another respondents a Mexican Anerlcan 
laborers expressed a similar view, saying that although he felt "people of 
any race could do anything they wanted^ with training and opportunity," he 
would like his children to go to college and get out of the fields* 
Some non-Mexican /syonerican employees regretfully felt that the long-held 
staraotypes would prevail of Mexican Americans being OTployed primarily In 
production- type jobs. For instance, 84% of the non-Mexican employees still 
saw the Mexican Americans employed in labor work and 83% saw them in equip- 
ment operation and repair, with a lesser percent in areas such as profes- 
sional agriculture (65%), livestock (66%), business (66%), or sales (69%). 
The old cliche of "pulling themselves up by their bootstraps" was quite 
evident in many of the respondent's comments: 

"If they have the desire to work and get the educatlon-- 
they can do all things*" 

"They could do whatever they want: most OTployers are 
more than anxious to use them [Mexican Americans]*" 

Language and education were felt to be the most common barriers to employ- 
ment. As one business employee canmented, "They're putting themselves out 
of work by not trying [to learn English]*" A few respondents cited personal 
drive and cultural barriers, and others cited farmer pr^udices that had 
emergad with the farmworker union movement. 

As to work aspirations, those Mexican Americans and other employees who 
had hopes of moving on to better Jobs were in about the same proportion, 



TABLE 16 

CGMPARISOM OF MEXICAN AMIRICAN AND NON-MEXICAN AMERICAN EMPLOYEES' 
RESPONSES TO THE FUTURE OF MEXICAN AMERICANS IN AGRICULTURE 

In wTlcFoccupatlonal areas wiTl 
Mexican Americans be finding tmploy- 

ment 1n the future? 

EMPLOYEE S 



Occupational 
areas 


Mixican 
Anarlcan 
{a?40) 


Non-Mex1can 
Amarlcan 
(fl?160) 


Total 
(11^200) 


Labor 1 production 
agricul tura 


85,0% 


83.8% 


84.0% 


Iqui pinan t* rtl atad 


67*51 


82.5% 


• 79.5% 


Processing 


45,5% 


69.4% 


64.0% 


Landscape ana nursery 






Q 1 i vjs 


Llvastock 


27.5% 


65.6% 


58.0% 


Sales/field 


30.0% 


68.8% 


61.0% 


Tachnical/qual ity control 


27.5% 


70.0% 


61.5% 


Busirtisl/offlce 


30.0% 


65.6% 


58.5% 


Managerial /suparvlsorial 


32.5% 


70.6% 


63.0% 


Professional 


30.0% 


65.0% 


58.0% 


Owntr 


25.0% 


65,0% 


57.0% 


All eategories 


25.0% 


61.3% 


54,0% 
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respectivily 43% and 40l« Ytt when queried as to the type of "better" job 
envisionid, the two groups dlffired widely. Three times as many non-Mexican 
Americans expected to move Into nianagenient or ownfrship positions as did 
Mexican Arneflcanst One* third of non-Mexican Americans felt they had reached 
the top level of thtlr job potential, whereas nont of the Mexican Americans 
felt that way* The most common reason given by Mexican Americans was that 
they would soon be leaving the job, and hence had no plans for advancement. 
This may reflect the fact that a larger proportion of Mixican Americans held 
seasonal Jobs. 

Thus, most (801) of the employees view Mexican Americans as future 
coworkers. The only stated barriers to agricultural employmint appear to 
relate to skill s--poor or nonexistent English skills and Insufficient 
education. These lacks are ginerally easily rectlfiable by existing public 
programs. Few comnients of a prejudicial nature were notedp The barriers to 
women, however, are less easily surmounted, for they are erected by a 
deep-rooted role concepl.^. Women in men's agricultural occupations are 
apparently considered to be out of their historical role and '-place," and 
present a new competitive foe threatening both convention and individual 
sources of livelihood. 



FINDINGS 

The foil owing appllas to the samplt of growtrs (48), agrlbuslnissis 
{50), and OTploytes in agriculture (20O) in Yolo County. Thare is reason to 
baliive they are represintatlvt of others in Yolo County, but generalllatlon 
beyond the sample must be approached with proper caution* 
Employers 

1) Farms In Yolo County are generally large, and thrie- fourths of thKH 
have been in operation for over twenty years* Most operators 

had been on the farm for over 20 years* 

2) Agricultural businesses in the county are well established, al- 
though of more recent origin than farms. 

3) Both farm operators and agribusiness managers have educational 
achievefflent far beyond that of the general population. Only 
three employers had not graduated from high school. Nearly 
one-th1fd of the farm operators and over half the agribusiness 
managers held bachelor degreest 

4) Only half of the growers used seasonal workers in their farms, 
generally laborers or equipment operators. Taking advantage of new 
production tichnology, farmers are organizing their operations to 
reduce dependence upon seasonal workers, 

5) Operators of farms and of agribusinesses both wanted new employees 
to have work experience , often rating that above formal education. 
At this time, few looked to the secondary school or colleges for 
employees or for In-service training for themselves or their 
efflployees. 

6) Few employers looked to public educational institutions for new 
employees except for the high-level, technically prepared person 
or a profisslonal agriculturist. Most employees 1n the other 
six catagorles were obtained through an Informal network--usual ly 
word of mouth. 

7) Employers 1n this study wpfe far less uneasy about finding high- 
quality employees than were those Interviewed ten years ago. 
Nevertheless, they still viewed personnel management to be their 
nijnber-one problem In operating their farm or business. Motivation 
was a inajof concern. 
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8) About half the tmployers provided somt form of in-service education 
for thair employees* Industry-sponsored in-service training was 
uiid extensively by agribusinesses. 

9) Employers were very sensitive to the need to providi upward 
job mobility for their OTployees* Some did so by promotions 

from w1th1n the organization; others increased responsibility (and 
pay) for the Individual within the present Job* 

10) Trade journal bulletins and. technical publications wen the 
Important sources of new information for both the farmers and 
agribusinessmeni Nearly all farmers and half the agrlbusinissnien 
used Cooperative Extension farm advisors as sources of Informa- 
tion* Trade associations also were important sources of informa- 
tion for both groups. 

11) The use of computers by farmers and agribuslnessmen is going to 
Increase* About one- fourth of the employers used a computer ^ and a 
iubstantial nunber of others had future plans for this service* 

The most common use of computers was for payrolls* 

Employees 

1) Employees were generally quite satisfied with their jobSj and 
most wanted to stay In agriculture even if they were to change 
jobs* Those in sales were the least satisfied* Many appreciated 
working in an outdoor environment, and many felt they had consid- 
erable friadom in their work* 

2) The jobs held by employees fitted into eight major categories. 
Tenure by category was long term except in landscape and nursery 
work, where only one of the seventeen interviewed had had over five 
years on that job* Many had less than one year of experience on 
the job held when Interviewed, 

3) Employees hired on a seasonal basis were generally laborers or 
equipment operators. Of the seasonal employees (40), half were of 
Mexican ancestry. Most seasonal workers returned to the same 
amployir each year. 

4) Many employees felt they were overeducated for the poiltions they 
held, and most wanted upward mobility* There was a distinct 
relation between level of education and employment category of the 
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Individual s. 

5) Thi OTploytfis saw work ixperience as essential for the positions 
they held, 

5) Iducatlonal subject areas that imployees of ail categories found 
necessary were speech and English, i.e*, speaking and writing 
skills. Knowladge of production agriculture was rated highly 
necessary by employees In sales, quality control, tnanagtmentj and 
professional agriculture. Business managenient recelvad a high 
rating by employees in business/office Jobs and managenient* 

7) Changes in function are expected to be greatest in equipment- 
related employment and in Jobs of laborers and sales personnel. 
Their skills will change largely as they keep step with new tech- 
nology and with increasing locaU statei and federal regulations* 

8) Fanners foresaw a need for more equipnient operators and repalreff. 
Agribusinesses foresaw an expansion in repairers and sales personnel. 
Although some foresaw a continued decline in laborers, many felt 
that the recent dramatic decline in numbers of laborers is leveling 
off since the harvest is now virtually all mechanizeds at least in 
Yolo County. 

9) Agriculture has lagged behind other industries in providing em- 
ployee benefits. Only recently has unOTpl oyment insurance been 
available to farm workers. Health insurance is now provided by 
half the farm operations and most (88%) of the agribusinesses. 
Paid sick leave* vacation, and holidays are becoinlng increasingly 
CQiiimon, especially In agribusiness. 

Women and Minorities in Agriculture 

1) Women now account for one- third of thosi studying agriculture In 
California public schools, colleges^ and univers1t1ei# Yet^ that 
Is not reflected in the labor force in igrlculture. Of the 28 
females in the sample, half were In office occupations, four were 
laborers t and there were three each in sales and management/super- 
vision. Women were 14% of the OTployee sample, far below the 33^& 
inrollment of women in agricultural education programs, 

2) Women have only begun to break the barrier into male dominated 
occupations in agriculturi* In the sample of 98 firms, only seven 
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hid womin in minagerial /supervisorial positions, and six Jiad 
fOTilis In salii/fiild positions. Onl^ 201 of the Gmployers felt 
that women would hayt a future 1n all the various igficuHural 
occupations. Part of the barrier Is tradition and mistrust* Some 
question the coriipetenci of mmn in this field long dominatid by 
mal€s« 

3) The future for employment in agrlcultiire was brighter for Me)c1can 
Americans than for womin. Over half of the employtrs Indicatid 
that those of Me)<ican anctstry could be trained/ educatid to 
handle any job in agriculture^ whereas less than a quarter felt 
that women coul d. 

4) Workers of Mexican ancestry, particularly those reared In WeKlco, 
had a low educational ichlevemtnt. Moit had eighth-grade tducatlon 
or less and only 6 of the 40 had gone beyond high school* Two held 
college degrees* Obvlou^^y, thenj most Mexican Ajnericans are 
laborers or equiprnent operators. They hive limited upward job 
mobility beyond that of crew foreman. 

5) The major barrier for those of Ntexican ancestry is lack of profi- 
ciency in writtin and oral Engliih. That also rilates to low 
educational attainment. Yet, most of their co-workers feel they 
have a potential for an increasingly important role in agriculture. 

6) Employers indicated they would hire a Mexican Anerican in any 
position for which he/she was qualified. The Mexican Americans, 
however, see very little future for themselves in agrlcuHure, 
although they enjoy their work. Lack of education undoubtedly 
accounts for much of their lack of self-esteem. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATORS 

1) The naed for iducatlon 1n agriculture in Yolo County is increasing 
with the advances In agricultural technology* While total numbers employed 
In agriculture have dicreaieds this reduction can be attributed primarny to 
the loss of many hand*labor jobs^ on thinning^ hoeing^ and sorting crews, 
Thosa lost Jobs have littlt inpact on agrlcuHufal educations however, since 
they required no education and mr% largely held migrant workirs not 
native to the area, 

2) Employers in agriculture have the same gineral CTployee needs 

as in other Industries^ Regardless of job category?, employers and employees 
agree that a good comtnand of English (written and oral) is essential for 
perforniance and promotion^ Most employees in agriculture also need an 
understanding of production agriculture so that they can adjust to new 
developments in agriculture. Curricula In agrlcuHure must also prepare 
certain prospective CTployeei for Interpreting and complying with the many 
regulations recently placed upon the use of chemicals in agriculture. 

3) While no dramatic increase in mploynient in agriculture is fore- 
seen, there will be continued growth in numbers of equipnient operators and 
repair persons in landscape work and in sales and service. These are 
generally positions that interface between technology and the production of 
crops* Specific needs are In areas of electronicis hydraulicSj weldings and 
other skills needed In the operation and maintenance of new equipments 
Preparation for employr^ent 1n areas of sales/service , equipment operation 
and repair^ as well as landscaping should be an Integral part of the curri- 
cul um in agriculture at secondary and community^coll ege levels. 

4) Institutions providing education in agriculture appear to have a 
relatively low viilbllity with both OTployers and employees in Yolo County* 
If the mission of vocational agriculture at the secondary level is to 
prepare youth fer employment in agriculture^ more must be done to inform 
both employers and anployees in agriculture of the opportunities available* 
For example, very few farmers or agribusiness persons look to the public 
school for new employees, nor do they think of using agricultural programs 
in the schools for in-sefvice' education for themsslyes or their employees • 
Also^ educators In agriculture must seek work experience for their students, 
since employers rate experience as essential for new employees, and, In 



agreenifnt, most iniploytiS felt that the experience they had had was mort 
critical than their fontial iducation in obtaining work* Evidince suggests 
that there 1s an untapped rfsource for work experience for students on farms 
and in agricultural buiineises. 

5) More and more farm operators are working toward a stable, permanent 
labor forci. They are adjusting their cropping patterns, equipment Inven- 
toryp and other aspects of thiir business to miniinize peak needs for labor 
and to have year«around employees^ In situations where employmint 1s for 
six to nine-^months, attempts are made to make 1t attractive for the employet 
to return to the same job yiar after year; and that was found to bt working* 
Farm operators, then^ are looking for ways to provide their employees with 
career ladders, and in addition they are rapidly adding employee benefits 
such as health Insurance, paid holidays, and vacations. Educators in 
agriculture should be working mth farmers and agribusiness persons to find 
how the school or college, through adult school /vorkshops, can assist 
employees who wish to qualify for better-paying Jobs on farms and 1n agri- 
businesses. 

8) Operating a farm or an agricultural business has been a male-domi- 
nated field, with most males Caucasians* This will change with females now 
making up one- third of those studying agriculture in California schools, 
colleges, and unlvtrslties* For the first time, qualified women will be 
available for almost any kind of position/ job in agriculture. Educators in 
agriculture must be prepafed to assist in the transition. Since they are 
involved in the educational programs 1n which future female agriculturists 
are enroll ed* it is incumbent upon thtm to help prepare females for their 
futures in this traditionally male-dominated invironmsnt. During the 
transition period, females must be conditioned to deal with inevitable 
discrlnii nation, either obvious or subtle. Concurrently, agricultural 
educators and others must help employers who have difficulty in incorporat- 
ing women into their labor force, from management through labor levels. 
They will often be helping employers identify obvious as well as uninten- 
tional fonns of discrimination inherent in any changts as dramatic as this 
will be, 

7) Employees, regardliss of catigory of employment, were usually 
Interested 1n remaining in agriculture. That Is contrary to the traditional 
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pattern of movatient of workers frm rural to urban areas to improve their 
opportunltias for mplo^^ent, Thti job satisfaction can be attributed » at 
least in part, to improved wages in agriculturtj the impfoveinent in working 
conditions and opportunities, and tht energence of benefits for employees in 
agriculture* In other words, there is now an identifiable movment to 
"career status'* for Jobs in agriculture. Employers are concirned with 
in-servlea education for employees, with carter ladders, and with the same 
benefits that employees have 1n other industries. Educators in agriculture 
should help employtrs in this movements With this movement 3 educators must 
work with ccmmunities to afford "first-class citizenship*' for employees In 
agriculture as they move toward career status including permanent housing ^ 
equal educational opportunities for childrtn and othersi and social services 
that workers in agriculture have too frequently been denied in the past. 

8) Worlcers of Mexican ancestry have been the backbone of the labor 
force in California agriculture from the biginning. Unfortunately* they 
have not moved upward in agriculture* Now, we see a concerted effort to 
provide opportunity for these workers as well as workirs of other races to 
compete on an equal basis^ Evidence frm this study and others indicates 
that workers of Mexican ancestry, particularly immigrants from ftexlco, are 
severely handicapped educationally. Few have graduated from the eighth 
grade, and few are fluent In spoken and written English. Unless corrected, 
this lack will remain a barrier to job mobility beyond equipment operator or 
crew foreman^ Employers find those of Mexican ancestry to be excellent 
workers and consider that education could make them capable of holding any 
position on the farm or in the firm. Educators, then, should support 
programs of English as a second language and other educational efforts for 
educationally disadvantaged workers In agriculture. Research on the func- 
t1ons-and-act1v1 ties approach to curriculum development could be used 1n 
preparing workers for upward mobnity in the Job market in agriculturi. 
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TABLE A 



AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH RATE OF SCHOOL ENROLLMIMTS BY SEX AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 1973-1978 



EdueatlQriii 
Livil 

High Schools 
(Grgdei 9^n) 

Mala 

Fiffidie 



A, 

1173 



Total Schflol Enrol Ifnints 



1974 



C. 
197S 



0. 

1976 



67i,0Sl 678,638 688,5*6 689,607 
653 , 403 656, 476 Ut , 355 663, 291 



1977 



F, 
1978 



•2 



Av€fagt Annual 
gpQwth Rati 



0.71% 

0. m% 



Cilifarnli 
Camrnunlty 
Colltgis 
Mile 
Fiinale 



468,928 613,171 597,125 534,659 531 ,127 
383,889 445,536 504,423 538,446 589,393 n. 



3.311 
13,381 



CiUfofnii Stiti 
Uniyirilty I 
Colligas 
{Undiffraduatis) 

Hale 

Fiflial© 



127,774 125,881 132,326 115,632 125,500 
91,356 99,057 106,725 108,230 114,395 



, 2 
n«a. 



-0.44% 
4.99% 



University of 
California, 
Undifgraduatts 
Oav1i 

Half 

Fffflsle 

Bar kil ty 
Male 
Fffflsle 



6,208 
6,336 



6,419 
5,490 



5,718 
5,834 



6,428 
6,023 



6,310 
6,100 



6,361 
6,213 



0.49% 
3.28% 



12,395 12,067 1^,120 11 ,570 11 .2S8 11,462 -1,10% 
8,496 8,538 B,6SS 8,349 8,128 8,611 0.27% 



Unl virHty of 
Ca11f&mia, 
dradua^s 
Davis . 

Male- 4 

Ftinale 

Bffkiliy 
Malt 
Female 



2,008 
770 



6,539 
2,631 



2,006 
841 



6,526 
2,820 



2,072 
97S 



6,327 
2,870 



2,032 
1,006 



6,341 
3,084 



2,079 
1,004 



5,848 
2,966 



2,069 
1,074 



5,936 
3,106 



0,50% 
7,89% 



-1.84% 
3,61% 



Avtfagt Annual Growth Rata is cilculated by deterfninlng the ptrcint ehangt for the 
number of years obiervid thin dividing by thi nwnbep of ytafi minus ont, for exanple 
the high sehool formula is ^^^^L^t 3; UC - Undirgpaduatii ^JF^J_y S, 

2 

Data unavailable by fflale/feniale after school year ending 1976, 

%ati mt avail ^li at time of publication* 
4 

Veterinary and mtdloal school itudents not Included, 

Source I Data compiled from the following publications^ 

1) **A€t1vi Enfollment In California ElgRantary and Sesondafy Public 
khools," Fall 1973 to 1976, ppepared by Bureau of School Appor- 
tiomients and Riports, Plviiien of Financial RtsoufCii ind Olitribu- 
tion of Aid, CiHfornia Stati Depaftmint of Education, Sacrangnta, 
Califtmla, 

2) pQstiacondary Education 1 n Cll i f or ni a ^ I nf orma tim PI gelt 1 978 , 
piAllihtd by the California Postsecondary Education Cemniiiil on, 
lacraniento, California^ 

3) ''^Bimar^ of Studtnts,'' Fall Quirtef 1973 to 1978, A Report of the 
Rtgistrar, University of Califorfila, Oavii* 

4) '*Canipus Statistics,'' Tibli 6*Underfraduati and Sraduate Studtnts by 
Dtpartntnt, Fall 1973 to 1978, Office of Institutional Resiareh, 

California, Bifkiliy. 



TABLE B 



eNAGLLHINT IN A^ICULTlAi Bf lEX AND SlfiJECT HAHER 
CALIF^NIA lECDNQARY SCHOOLl 1973-^117? 



Codi_ 



MattiF Area 



Studint H^ideQUnt Enrdlliieni 

A. C. D. £. Avefigi Annual^ 

1973 :il74 1176 1177 Si^tMm 



01 .00 
01 .01 



IntraduetlOfi to 
AgHeul tufi 

Male 

FifQilt 



394 441 iiO 1,153 
17 1 84 1 80 1,111 



l,H7.Q6l 



QUOIQQ 
01 .0119 



Agpicuitufi 
Preductlort 
Halt 



15.386 
i,i03 



15,3Si 17,671 16,071 14,398 
6. Ma 7,€i§ 8,103 7,857 



-1.611 
lOJOl 



01 .0101 



Anlmil Scltnce 
NsU 
Fttnale 



172 
117 



m 

137 



€36 



179 337 
iSi 471 



11. 1^ 



01 .OIQI 



^1 int Sclinci 
Hile 
Female 



61 
IS 



101 

10 



IDO 
61 



113 
61 



81 
87 



§§.831 



01 .0104 



Fafi Buiintss 
Hansg^tnt 

Nile 

Fffffals 



61 

7 



40 
17 



11 
14 



ai 
13 



11*171 



01.01 AgHeultufil 

Sapa1ii5/iefvl€ii 

Milt 438 638 6g6 718 747 17.641 

Fgmale 141 301 317 100 600 78.4$% 



01.03 



AgHcul tural 

Halt 
Ffinalt 



9,189 
116 



10.442 10,873 10,131 10,171 
§81 §24 510 1,094 



a. 141 

aa.ool 



01 .04 



Ag ri eultuf ai 
Produats 

Hilt 

Fgfltale 



111 

S6 



151 
39 



210 
47 



205 
34 



217 

ii 



aa>i3i 
-iJ9i 



DUOi 



01.06 



Qrnaistntil 
Hartieul tufe 

Hilt 

Fffflilt 

AgHeyltural^ 
Resources 

Hilt 

Fifsalt 



i,440 7paS7 9,S16 10,632 9,91^ 
1,731 3,789 S,iQ8 6.183 S,497 



1,892 1p545 1,477 1,141 1,536 
331 416 603 185 711 



13*171 
34. W 



*4-7li 

ai.l3i 



0U07 



Malt 
Fnwle 



795 
111 



101 1,391 1,140 ei» 

139 I6i 308 ill 



i*i7l 
a3,4i% 



01.99 AdfieuHuft, Qthef 

Male 713 
Ftffialt 171 



889 537 111 64 475 
i30 370 116 1,141 



-a* 311 
80 « ISI 



TOTAL 
MALE 
FWU 
Total 



3S,|i7 38,104 43.743 41,777 40,i86 3-711 
9352 1 3.403 1 6,715 1 7,828 1 9,871 

4inil 4Tt^ s^tte 6iri8f i^WT atw 



VEA m veeatlsfiil Eduaatlan Act* 

Avtrift Annual Sro^h RatJ Is caleyltatid by diteminlnf the ptfctnt ehanft i&r 
thi raiibtf of ytifs abiirvid thin dlvldlnf ey the nm^mf ef yiifi fflinui snip 

'ineludti pfogrwi ir^tas such as natufal ftwufaii, eenservitlen. ytflUitien $m 
lartflcii, 

ioufCtJ Data canpllerf ff* "DtpiPtAitnt of tdueatlen, Vecatlonal IdueatieJir itudiflt 
Inrellwint Rieap,* (VIA Forfii #150), 1973 to 1977. Data rtpms ebtsintd 
ffsn Vecitlenal Idycitlen Fiild Optfitlefi Otparttitnt, 




TABLE C 



ifWOLLMEMT IN AaRICULTURE BY SEX AMD SWJICT MATTIR 
CAUFORNIA COMMUNITY CQLLE6ES 1973.1977 



Itudint HtadcQunt InrQilniint 



via' Subject A- 

Codf Natter Aria 1973 

01 •QlOO Agfl€ultUfi1 

01 .0199 ProdustlDn 

Htli 1.917 

Fifiiali 417 

01.0101 Aninal Seltnce 

Halt 1,167 

Fiwal i S41 



B, C. D. E. 
1974 197S 1976 1977 



1J92 2,1 ia 2,644 1,505 
431 73S 926 1,0E4 



894 1 ,534 1 ,352 1,493 
542 1,223 1,375 1,543 



Avifigt AnnuiV 
growth Rate, 



7,671 
36.39% 



6.98% 
88*12% 



01 ,0102 



PI ant ^linci 
Halt 



711 
153 



8Q9 911 
aS3 277 



773 763 
242 307 



7.31% 
2S«161 



01 ,0104 Farm Builntii 
Hanaganint 
Hale 308 
Fettiali 69 

01.02 Agrleultural 

Supplies/ St fvlcis 
Malt 1,118 
Ftmile 188 



487 594 
115 146 



610 
166 



m 
14a 



Uin 1 ,145 1,066 1,459 
289 202 232 486 



17,161 
28.62% 



7,34% 
39.63% 



01.03 Agfleultural 
Htchanici 

Halt 1,457 
Fifflali 141 

01.04 Agflcul tifl'al 
ppoducts/ProeeisI ng 

Halt 375 
Fifflili 396 



U404 1 ,395 1 ,466 1,470 
49 77 88 149 



337 
232 



391 
206 



355 
239 



369 
17i 



0.22% 
1,42% 



-0.40% 

-13,95% 



01,06 



01 ,06 



Ornamtntal 
Hoftleul tuf i 

Halt 

FtMili 

Agflcul tufal 
RtiOurcts 

Hale 

Ftfliali 



3 



4,6g4 4,904 6,348 6,718 7,020 
1 ,295 U989 3,135 3,296 3,571 



1 ,229 1 ,675 1 ,960 2,930 2,051 
238 397 661 9S4 758 



12.27% 
43.94% 



16,72% 
54.62% 



01.07 FQftsti Sarvicas 

Halt 1,431 
Ftmale 208 



1 ,181 1,184 609 1,311 
222 236 122 246 



-^2,10% 
4,57% 



01,99 Af rldul tufi, Other 

Halt 21 S 

Fifflali 58 



360 1,053 967 1,053 96,88% 
35 385 314 382 139.66% 



TOTAL 
HALE 

T(5tol 



14,563 14,767 18,627 19,479 20,019 
3,504 4,569 7,273 7,943 8,789 

iStW iFI^ zTTm 21351 



9,37% 
37,30% 

tTool 



^VEA • Yocatlenal Education Act, 

^Avtragt Annual Srewth Rate 1i calcultitid by dttermlning tht per^int changt for the 
nunbtf of ytars obstrvid then dividing by thi numbir of years ffllnus ont, 1*6. /J^V 

^Ineludis progran irias iueh as nitural rtsourets, eonSifvation, utniiation and 
Sirvfets. 

Saur€if Data eomplUd from -Oiparto^int of Education, Vo|ati€nal ^^"^^1^^"* ff"^f * 
Infellmtnt Rtcap,- (V£A Form #250), 1973 to 1977* Data rtporti obtained 
f rem Vocational Education Field Operitlofi Dtpartinent. 



TABLE D 

UNOIR^ADUATE Ef^OLLHtNT IN AGRICULTURE BY SEX AMD SUBJECT mflU AREA 
CALIFORNIA STATI UilVIRSITIES AND COLLEGES 1973-1978 



HEGIS 
Cpdi 



SubJiCt A, 
Hatter Ana 1973 



Student Hiidcsunt Enrol Iment 



B, C, 
1974 1975 



1976 



1. 

1S77 19^8 



Avtf agt Annual 
Srowth Rata 



01Q11 AgHgultUfi, GinaFil 

>U1# 384 736 409 395 339 IfS 

Fimalt 38 143 113 160 77 66 



-4.631 
14.73% 



0199 



Agricultural Blolegy 
Naif 33 39 4S 

Feniili 3 3 17 



57 
17 



65 
14 



61 



17.S7I 
60.001 



onoi 

01111 
01121 



AgHcul turil 

Mala 
Femal e 



614 
95 



617 
105 



714 
143 



784 
183 



893 
E46 



938 
304 



8.68% 
44,00% 



01161 



Agrjeul tural 
Mtehanlcs 

Male 

Fefflal t 



146 
1 



81 
0 



123 
2 



119 
0 



126 
0 



133 
0 



-1 *78i 



01 01 a 



AgHeul tural 
Education 

Milt 

Fifflal e 



1 



44 

Z 



38 
5 



35 
7 



69 
41 



141 



108,181 
100,00% 



01013 
01021 
01031 
01081 



Agronofny 
Halt 
Ftflial 1 



477 

33 



3i7 
43 



583 
78 



164 
76 



904 
183 



728 
113 



10.52% 
48.48% 



01041 
01051 
01061 
01071 
01072 
01171 



Aninial SclirKii 

Mal@ 1200 1130 1235 1212 1296 1E77 

Ftmalt 5iS 662 818 903 1134 1144 



1.38% 
21,22% 



01131 Food Industriti 

Mala 58 S3 92 77 lOE 96 

Ftmale 4S 31 33 41 72 87 



8,23% 
18.66$ 



01141 



Forestry 
Male 
Ftmal t 



383 

12 



410 
18 



476 
49 



439 
62 



496 
111 



BIO 
130 



6.63% 
196.66% 



01151 Natufil Resource 
Ma nag ante nt 
Male 382 401 478 

Ftmale 49 92 132 



481 
186 



477 
214 



SI 7 
268 



7.06% 
89.38% 



01091 



Ornamental 
Hortl€u1 ture 

Male 

Ftmal t 



346 
104 



441 
144 



S48 
2S0 



624 
386 



735 
487 



70S 
§06 



20,76% 
77*30% 



TOTAL 
MALE 
F01ALI 
Total 



4, Oil 

93_6 



4,039 
1J43 



4,741 
1,540 



4,787 
2,021 



5,102 
2 J79 



Sp402 
2 J12 



f:m itiK irWr itro itesr irf? 



6.38% 
37.94% 



HESIS » Higher Idueatlon General Information System 

Wragi Annual Growth Rate Is calculatid by dtterflilnlni the ptrcent change for thi mmber 
of ysari obstrved then dividing by the nmb%r of yiari mlnui one, Ui. UF^J^J * 5* 

Soufci^ Data cempHtd frai data oreeissifig report '*Full* and Part-tfmt Inrellmint &y Haje 
Tm tflsC Fill Term> Instltytlonal Research Office of tht Chincellor, ttate 
UnlvtfSltlis and Colligts* Lor^ Btach, 

...J:..:....-..:;.,. 59 ■. 66 ... . . 



TABLE E 



UNOERSRADUATE EI^OLLMEKT IN AGRIQULTUgE BY SEX AMD SUBJECT MATTER AREA 
UNIVERSITY OF CALirORNIA, DAVIS 1i7S-1979 



Studtnt Hiadcount Enrol Imtnt 



HEGiS- 
Codt 

0110 
0104 
0106 
0499 



Sybjiet A, S, C, D. I* 

Hatter Arei 1975 19?6 1977 1978 1979 

Animil ^ienees 

Mile 352 3^ 311 336 E99 

F^alt 198 344 403 407 402 



Avtraii Annuil" 
Sreyth Riate . 



om 

0199 



Agricul tural 

Hale 
Fefnili 



150 
29 



E07 
£6 



95 



324 
117 



314 
113 



0113 Faod & HutHtion 

0424 Hale 152 168 114 155 167 

Feifiale 332 393 385 362 390 



27*33% 
72,41% 



4.36% 



0421 Pest and 01 seise 

0426 Hanag^ent 

Hale 1 14 34 

Fefnalt 2 5 13 



13 



20 
7 



47B.O0% 
62,S0% 



0107 
0117 
0404 
0406 
0499 



Plmt leltn^es 
Hale 
Fmnali 



160 

90 



202 
139 



205 
114 



233 
142 



190 
133 



4.69% 
11,95% 



0115 ResQUrfit Scltnees 

0199 Halt 98 130 118 93 106 

Fenialt 49 12 49 54 49 

0119 Biglegleal Sclineei 

0199 Halt 471 SOQ 494 S26 538 

Female 364 3£6 419 440 S23 



E,Q4% 



3.32% 
10*92% 



Qi99 Other Sehavloril 
Seiin^es 
Hale 
Female 



160 
120 



153 
102 



111 

122 



146 
152 



121 
123 



1.67% 



Cthif 
Halt 
female 



157 

206 



Ei3 
315 



290 
3SS 



231 
317 



220 
344 



10,03% 

ii.7i% 



TOTAL 
MALI 
FWALE 
Total 



1 JOS 
1 ,490 



2,007 
1 j22 



2,08i 
1^98 



2,072 
2,004 



U97S 
2,089 



3,96% 

io,as% 



HEGIS • Higher EdueatiQii Sentril Iriforfflatlon Systim, 

Uvtragt Annual Growth Rate Is eaUulittd detennining the ptrcent €hang« for 
the riOTbif of ^eari obsarvid then dividlr^ by the nutibir of yean minus om, 1 -e*, 
/ (E^A) V 4. 



This eategor^ Includes students ^th ttm fdll^lng status or majors prt^fofiitfy; 
individual, tj^ploratory , or lljplted itltui* ' 

Souret: Data compiled frm '•Summary ef Studtntit Fall Quarter 1971 to 1971*'' A 
Report of the Registrar, University of California, Dayii* 
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TABLE F 



SRADUATE IMROLLHEHT IN AGRICULTURI BY SEX AND SlffiJECT MATTIR ARIA 
UHIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 1974.1979 



Studint Hiidcount Enrol Imtnt 



C§dt Hitttf Arfei 11?^ 

0110 Animil Sclincii 

01D4 Mali ^ 

01QS Fenidie 2Z 



|< C. E. F. 

1975 1976 1977 1978 197J 



97 



96 
37 



€6 
4S 



101 

13 



108 
41 



Av^figi AnnuiV 
Sfowth Rata 



17,27% 



0111 
0199 



AgHaul tural 

Mali 
Fimal t 



0113 Food, NutHtisn, 
0429 & Con%m%r Sclinces 

Male 

Fimal e 



13 
S 



78 
54 



61 
10 



84 
57 



67 
8 



90 

7S 



11 



90 
66 



SB 
12 



78 
56 



48 
14 



63 
63 



-1 ,891 
36,00% 



-3.35% 
3.33% 



0421 
0426 



Fist £ Diseasi 
Ninagiment 

MaU 

Ftmal t 



73 
6 



82 
8 



93 
7 



95 
17 



94 
23 



107 
29 



9,32% 
76.67% 



0107 
0117 
0404 
0499 
0406 



Plant S^iencts 
Mali 
Ftmal t 



139 
19 



1S2 
16 



181 
18 



173 
2i 



168 

32 



167 
37 



4.031 
21,11% 



0115 
0199 



Re soufca 
Scitncii 

Mali 

Ftmal t 



73 

la 



91 
6 



92 
23 



95 
27 



108 
23 



lis 

33 



11,S1% 
35,00% 



0119 
0199 



0299 



BlQlogiCii 
SeienciS 

Mali 

Ff mal i 

IrtvironTOfital 
Sciiftc^ei 

Mali 

Fintil t 



70 
18 



31 

S 



92 
36 



28 
7 



93 
43 



39 
7 



91 

41 



35 
7 



109 
43 



Z2 
6 



102 

55 



30 
11 



9.14% 
41 ,1 1% 



-0,6i% 
16,67% 



0899 Other BahdVfOfil 
SclinciS 

Mali 24 24 II 20 24 2S 

Ftmal t S4 45 56 51 68 61 



TOTAL 
MALE 
FIHALE 
Total 



0,83% 
2.59% 



i3S 712 771 7S1 711 76i 4,09% 
m no 274 294 316 344 15,28% 

TIT wr TOT rrer 6.72% 



■HiaiS • Hiihif Edweit1a»ri Qenwral Infonnatlon Systtfn. 

^tnrsllminti dUplw^ aeeopilng to homt dtpartriints, rathit* than dtclartd subject 
matter ifia# 

'Avipagi Anfwtl SfOwlh ^atii U eiUulattd by dtttrnilning the ptrctnt cliangt for the 
nuRibif yiifi obiir^id then dividing by tht nunbir of yeafs minui oni, 1*i*fj(£jM 



SoufCi^ Data e(»fip11«<S frm "Gridua£# Hisdeount Rtpoft - Fall Quafttr,'' 1973 to 1978, 
PI artPiing ind Anilysfs Of Hci, Davis Campus. 



TABUE G 



UNDERGRADUATE ENROLLMENT IN AGRICULTURE BY SEX AND SUBJECT MATTER AREA 
UNIVIRSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 1975-1979 



HEGIS 
Cgd| 

ons 



1 



Subject 
Matter Area 



A. 

1975 



Conservation I 

Resource Sciences 
Male 128 
Female 127 



Forestry & Resource 
Management 

Male 

Femai e 

Nutritional 
Sciences 
Male 

le 



152 
39 



0424 



ons Resource Sciences 
Male 
Femal e 

0199 Other Agricultural 
Sciences 



24 
115 



Femal e 

Unci assif ied/L1mi ted 
Male 
Femal e 



253 
202 



Student Headcount Enrollment 

B. C. D. E. 

1975 1977 1978 1979 



187 
226 



231 
62 



83 
189 



123 
129 



197 
211 



251 

69 



92 
207 



76 
107 



227 
197 



224 
68 



75 
223 



S7 
50 



20S 
188 



202 
83 



6 
10 



85 
214 



18 

26 



Average Annual ' 
Growth Rate 



IS. 03* 
12.00% 



8.22% 
28.20% 



n.a. 
n.a. 



63. 54% 
21 .52% 



-21 .34% 
.19.96% 



n.a. 
n.a. 



TOTAL 
MALE 
FEMALE 



457 
483 



624 
606 



516 
594 



583 
538 



S16 
521 



3.22% 
1.96% 



Hv^ifllS - Higher Education Stneral Information Systeni. 

^Avrrage Annual Growth rate is calcuUtad by dttinnining the percent change for the 
nunber of years minus one, i.e., ^E-A^ 4 
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TABLE K 



GRADUATE INROLLMINT IN AGRICULTURE BY SEX AND SUBJICT MATTER AREA 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 1974-1979 



Student Headcount Enron ment 



HEGIS 
Cpdf 

0111 



1 



Subject A. B. C. D. E. 

Matter Area 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 

Agricultural 
Economics 

Male 31 32 42 36 36 

Female S 7 6 7 11 



F. Average Annual* 
1979 Growth Rate 



30 

n 



-0.64% 
24,00% 



0421 



Entomology 
Male 
Femal a 



67 
15 



62 
12 



78 
12 



65 
10 



57 
162 



S4 
20 



-3.88% 
20.00% 



0115 Fortstry i 
Conservation 
Male 
Female 



98 
10 



79 
14 



70 
19 



64 
23 



73 
23 



-6.37% 
26.00% 



0422 



Genetics 
Male 
Female 



22 
17 



24 
14 



22 
14 



20 
16 



20 
14 



22 
19 



no change 

2.35% 



0424 



Nutritional 
Sciences 

Male 

Femal e 



10 
29 



9 

27 



n 

29 



14 

32 



19 
34 



16 
37 



12.00% 
24,13% 



0404 Plant Pathology 

Male 13 12 16 17 13 16 

Female 7 9 9 9 8 8 



4.61% 
2.85% 



0103 Soil I PI ant 
Nutrition 
Male 
Femal e 



15 
2 



13 
4 



19 

5 



16 

5 



IS 
5 



17 
6 



2.66% 
16,00% 



TOTAL 
MALE 
FEMALE 



158 
75 



250 
83 



267 
89 



238 
98 



224 
111 



228 
124 



8.86% 
13.06% 



1 



HEGIS - Higher Education General Information System. 



"Averaae Annual Growth rate is caluclated by determining the oercent change for the 



APPENDIX B 
List of Job Titles Identified and 
Number of Employies Intirvlewtd Per Title 
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tIST OF JOB TITLES IDENTIFIED AND NUMBER 



OF EMPLOYEES INTERVIEWED PER TITLE 



JOB CATEGORY AND, TITLE 

Laborers, Agn'cultupal Production 

Farmworicer, diversified crop (DOT #4U7.687) 
Farmworlcer, general (DOT #*07.663) 
Farmworker, livestock (DOT #402.664) 
Irrigator (DOT #409.684) 
Irrigation System Installer (DOT #851 .303) 



Equipment Operation, Repair, Assenibly Personnel 

Equipment operator ^ general (DOT #4.09,683) 
Tractor operator, general (DOT #929,583) 
Equipinent welder/asseiTiblynian (DOT #819.384/819,687) 
Mechanic, general and diesel (DOT # 624,281/625.281) 
Shop foreman (DOT #624.131) 



Landscape and Nursery Personnel 

Nursery worker (DOT #405.687) 

Sardner/Landscape worker (DOT #408.687) 

Landscape deslgnir/contractor (DOT #408,161/182.167) 



Sales Personnel 

Field representative, sales (DOT #162.117) 
Salesperson, field or route (DOT #272.357) 



Technicians and Quality Control Personnel 
Sampler (DOT #922.687) 

Technicians-laboratory, plant, research (DOT f029,26l) 
Quality control specialist, agricultural biologist, 

field crop inspector (DOT #168,287) 
Qual ity control supervisor, inspector (DOT #408,137) 



JOB ClkTEGORV AND TITLE 
Business-Office Personnel (Continued) 



NUMBER OF 
IMPUOYEES 



Secretary (DOT #201.362) 6 

Office Manager (DOT #169.167) 2 

Buyer/Grain merchant (DOT #152.167/152.157) 4 

Loan wfflctr/ Analyst, agricultural (DOT #186.75?) 5 

Manag&fi'jl/ Supervi sori al personnel 

Forefflan, crew (DOT #180.157) 9 

Foraiian, general (DOT #407.131) 8 

Ranch/Farni manager' (DOT #180.167) S 

Pi eld representative J procssslng plant (DOT #153. Z67) 10 

* Manager, agriculturally related businesses (DOT #183.167) H 

Parts manager (DOT #>39<157) 3 

Service manager (wO'l #167. 167) 2 

Professional Agrlcultufal Personnil 

Agronomf St (DOT #040. 061 ) 5 

Engineer, agricul tural/Equipnient designer (DOT 1013.061) 6 

Plant breeder/Research scitntlst (DOT #041 .061/'040.061) 5 



TOTAL ZOO 



NOTE J D.O.T, - Dictionary of Occtipa ti ona] JTitl es code nijnber. For a 



description and^defim tiers of this codihg s^steni, see page 4, 
"Functions and Activities of Agricultural Personnel 1n Yolo 
County, California, 1979." 



APPENDIX C 
Questionnaires 

0 Ei^ployet with Functions and Activitlts 
Descriptor Sheets 



IFORM 1 

lEIrm Intifviews (Employifs) 

' 

I' A Study of Emerging Occupations 1n AgHcultufe: 

V; Implications for Curricula and Ptopli 

f(l/4) 

I 1* Major function of firm (ineludi list of products, goods, and/or 

i;(l/S-28) serylcas: numbar of acrts per eropi numbtr of livestock; nature 

of opiratlon, sole proprietQr partnershipi leasee, etcO^ 



(1/29*30) 2, Numbtr of y^ars firm has baen in business In county: 

3, Position title: 



: 4* Years of work in agriculture: 

[(1/33-34) present position 

!(l/3S-36) other positions 

!n/37) ^ ^ ^ (list) „ 

;{1/3S) 5* Age: 

I: {1) 20 - 30 

I (2) 31 - 40 

(3) " 41 - 50 
' ■ (4) 51 - 60 

P. (S) ./ . over 60 

?<l/39) 6* Sex: M F 



'(1/40)^ 7* Highest grade completed in school 

(1) less than high school 

(2) high school graduate 

(3) ^ training progrm 

(4) some college 

(5) " conege degree 

(6) some graduate work 

(7) . graduate degree 

: (1/41) If college, name insti tut1on(s)^ 
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p. B. To run your oparation how many employies do you hire and how 

J long havi thay worked for yoij? (V-R for year-round and S for 

itasonal ) 

I- _ Number of Yean 

2= Employees Mumber with Firm 

Jt(V43-S0) ^ Laborer, Ag production " " " " 

i;,(l/51-S8) „ ^ . _ _ Iqulpnient & , Repair " ~ ^" 

|tl/59-66) ______ Antral Farmwork " 

pi/6f-74) _ _ _ ^ Processing Plant ^ZZZI 

f:C 1/7 5*2/8 \ ^ Landscaping/Nursery " _____ 

HZ/9'U) _____ Uvastock "ZI~ 

HZ/V*Z4) _ _ Salis/Fieldnan ' 

1(2/25-32) _ Technicians & Quality Control " ~ 

|(2/33-40) _ _ Office IZ^^ 

*;(2/41-48) ^_ Managerial /Supervi sorial " ^ 

(2/49-56) Professional " 

.. (2/57-64) ————— Q^f^g^ __ 



J 9- What agricultural education requi rements are needed for your employees? 

' Empl oyees 1* High school program 

; (2/65) Laborer* Ag production 2* Some college work 

'^2/66) " " Equipment I Repair 3. College degree 

;^(2/67) General Farmwork 4t Training prograni 

'(2/68) " Processing Plant 5, Apprenticeship 

v.(2/69) " Landscape I Nursery 6. Work experience 

:(2/70) Livestock __ 7. Other 

-(2/71) Sales/Fieldman ^ ^ 

'^2/72) Technicians & Quality Control 

i(2/73) . Office 

^ ^2/74) Managerial /Supervisorial ^ 

^2/75) Professional " 

(2/76) Other 



.(3/1-3) ^10* When you have a vacancy^ what is your firffl'S primary source of 

:(3/4) ^ employees? (Pleasi place the appropriate number in left column.) 

.(3/5-7) _^ ^ Laboreri Ag production 

|(3/8-10) " Equipment I Repair __ 1* Word of mouth 

;7(3/ll*13) ^ \ General Fannwork " 2, High school pi acement center 

J(3/14-16) __ Processing Plant 3* College placement center 

'f;(3/17*19) ^ [ Landscape I Nursery 4. Direct personal contact 

5(3/20«22) ______ Livestock ^ 5. Within the company 

:i(3/23-25) ^ Sales/Fieldman 6* similar companies 

(3/26-28) __ „ Technicians & Quality Control 7, State employment department 

M 3/29-31 )____ Office 8, Labor contractori 

5j 3/32-34 )_____ Managerial/Supirvi sorial 9* Advertising 

;{3/35-37) Professional 10. Other __________ 

(3/38-40) Other ^ ™___™ 

* 11 # In what areas is your firm using computers? Or anticipating using 

computers? 

Using Anticipating 

U3/41) " record keeping 

.(3/42) " payroll 
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lib* If anticipating using a COTputir» when? 

12. If j^QU tfi using or antlclpita using computir sirvlcesi where will 
you seek such services? 

(3/48)_^ ^(1) cmmtrlcal firm 

(3/49) (2) bank 

(3/50)^ (3) purchase hardware 

(3/51) (4) presently own hardware 

(3/52) (5) other 

13, If your flrni anticipates the use of computer sarvices will this 
niciisltate employee changes 1n your firm? 

(3/53)^ (1) 1ay*off tfnployees 

(3/54) (2) hiring new employees 

(3/55) (3) ritraining present employees 

(3/56)^ (4) other (list) . 

(3/57)^ (5) not appl Icabli/not answered ^ '. 



14, What typa(s) of training progrmi does the firm offer Its employees? 

(3/58)^ ^ (1) conducts own prograni on rtgular basis 

(3/59) (2) conducts own program on Irregular basis 

(3/60j_^ (3) sends employets to canpany training prognun 

(3/61 ) (4) provides for OTployee participation 1n public school programi 

(3/62)^^ (5) none 

(3/63) (6) other (list)_ 

ISt What are the sources that the people in this firm use to obtain 
infortnation to assist thim In keeping up-to-date 1n their work? 
(Rate In order of Importancep i.i*^ 1, 2, 3^ etcO 

(3/64) agricultural schools (including night classes) 

(3/65)^ axttnslon service/ farm advisor 

(3/66)^^ CQmpany training programs 

(3/67) fieldmen or salasmin 

(3/68) agricultural cqnsultants (private) 

(3/69) magazines or tradt publications 

(3/70) ^ radio or T*V, 

(3/71) trade or professional organiEatlons 

(3/72) other (list) 



16. Is there an advancement ladder for your workers In your firm? 
If yesp please explains . 



17a, Are you exploring any changes 1n your operation that would Increase 
or decrease the number of your mployees In the next 3^5 years? 

(1) (2) (3) 

Increase Decrease No Change 
Laborer, Ag production ^ " 



Sites 

Tichnlcians & Quality Control 
Of fict 

Maniigirial/Supary1sor1al 

Proftsslonal 

Other 



(1) (2) (3) 

Increase Decriast No Chan^ge 



17bp If you see the number of your employees decreasing In the next 3-5 

years, what do you attribute this decrease to: 

(4/17) ^ (1 ) mtchnaUat1on/autom1iat1on 

(4/18) (2) change In voluitie of business 

(4/19) (3) llcinsing regulations 

(4/20) (4) fringe benefits Increases 

(4/21) (5) unenipl oynient Insurance 

(4/22) {6} union contracts 

(4/23) ~~ (7) OHSA 

(4/24) (8) no change/Increase 

(4/25) (9) other (list) 



18* Which of the finn's current job functions do you expiet will change 
within the next 3-5 years? 



18a, What do you see happening to the employees of these jobs? 



19. What new Jobs do you see emerging within the next 3*^5 years? 



20* Will these jobs be filled by presently employed personnel? 

[ym/m) 

If yes, will they need retraining through: 

(5/8) ^ on«the-jQb training 

(5/9) trade schools (3/22) 

(5/10) extension services 

(5/11) agricultural schools (Including night school) 

(5/12) no retraining necessary 

(5/13)™™ other 



21. Given that there has been a significant Increase In the numbtr of 
feniales entering agricultural programs In high school s, two*year 
colligis, and four*year colleges, where would you say wornen will be 



(5/14) . Labofif, Ag production 

(5/lS) " Equlpmtnt & Rtpalr 

{5/16) Stnifal Farmwork 

(6/17) Pfoctsilng Plant 

C5/18) " Landscapi & Nursery 

(5/19) UvistQCk 

(5/20) Salts 

(5/21) Teehnlclans 4 Quality Control 

(5/22) OfflCi 

(5/23) . Managerial/Supervisorial 

(5/24) Professional 

(S/25) Owntr 

(5/26) ^ Othtr 



22t tow many women you employ? 

a) How many are OTployed 1n each of tht following Jobs? 

Technicians & Quality Control 
Office 

Manage r1 al /Supervi sor 1 al 
Professional 
Owner 
Other 



23* With the proper training^ would you employ women 1n other Jobs than 
their present ones? Yes No 



a) If not, why? 



Laborer^ Ag production (5/43-44) 

Equipmint S Repair {5/45-46) 

General Farmworker (5/47-48) 

Processing Plant {5/49-SO) 

Landscape i Nursery (5/51-52) 

Livestoclc {5/53-54) 
Sales 



(5/56)^^ ^ family risponsibilf ties would interfer with Job functioni 

(5/57) lack of physical strength 

{S/S8)_^^ lack of mechanical abilities 

(5/59)^ lack of ability to understand Job 

(S/60) women do not work as hard as men 
(5/61 ) women are undependable 

(5/62)^ pregnancy and maternity leave would be too disruptive 

(5/63) other (list) 



24* With the introduction of women workers do you see any possible changes 
In the work relationships between: 

_ Empl oyer/Empl oye e 



Worker/Worker 



25. Your experience with women employees has thus far been: 
(1 ) _™ favorable 



26. Whert do you think those ptrsgns of Mexican ancestry will bt 
findfng jobs in igrlculturi? 



(5/69) ^ Labortr, Ag production 

(5/70) Equipment & Rtpalr 

tS/71 ) " fiinaral Farniworker 

(5/72) _Prociss1ng Plant 

(5/73) Landscapi S Nursery 

(5/74) Livistock 

(5/75) Sales 

(5/76) Technicians & Quality Control 

(5/77) Office 

(5/78) ~_ Managerial/Supervi sorial 

(5/79) ^ Professional /Owner 

(5/80) : Other 



27* How many people of Mexican ancestry do you implQy?^^ 

a) How many are employed in each of the following jobs? 

Laborer, Ag production 
____ Equipment & Repair 

^ General Proctssing 

^Processing Plant 

" tandscape & Nursary 

Livestock 
Sales 

Technicians & Quality Control 

Office 

" Managerial/Supervi sorial 

Professional/Owner 

Other 



27b, Is fluency in English eiitntial for your OTploya^s? Yes ^ ^ No 

28* With proper traff^ingj would you employ persons of Mixican anctstry 
In other jobs than their present ones? ^ Y^s No 

a) If not* why? 

language problems 

lack of ability to undirstand job 

" " he would not work as hard 

he Is undependable 

; others (11st) 



29, Your axptrlenci with those parsons of Mtxican ancftstry has thus far 
beeni 



(1) favorabli 

(2) " avtrage 

(3) poor 

(4) _ no opinion 



(S/40) (6/50) 30. What benefits aft avail abl ft to your anployees? 

(6/51) Insurance: Health(40) Paid: Sick Leave(49) 

t*/42i__ (6/52)_ Uft(41) VacatlonstBO) 

(6/43 )_ (6/53 )__ Dental(42) Hoi ida^'sOl ) 

(6/44)_ (6/54)__ Disab1l1ty(43) Hous1ng(52) 

(6/45) (6/S5)_ Unemployfnent(44) Bonus(53) 

(6/46) (6/56)_^ Profit Shar1ng(4S) Pension P1ans(S4) 

(6/47) (6/57)__ Shart of Crop(46) Workman's CofflpensationCSS) 

(6/48) (6/S8)_ Transportat1on(47) Child Care(56) 

(6/49) Maternity Uav8(48) Mea1s(S7) 

Othflr(S8) 



(6/59) 31, To what extent have Incriased benefits affected your hiring 

practices? 



(1 ) no change 

(Z) ' " hire few full-time etnpl oyees 

(3) hire fewer casual empl oyees 

(4) _____ have tried to reduce turnover of employees 

(5) other (please explairi) 

{6750-61) 32. What are your major problenis in running your business? 
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p:;^ FORM 2 ■ 

|V' Employee Intgrvlaws 



A Study of Emergfng Occupations in Agriculture: 
Implications for Curflcula and People 



(1/1-3) 
(1/4) . 
(1/5) . 
(1/6) 



1. 

2, 



Sex: 

Age: 

P5 = 
U) 

(3) „ 

(4) ^ 

(5) _ 

(6) „. 



less than 19 

ZO-30 

31 -40 

41-50 

51-60 

over 60 . 



am 



(1/8-9) 



(1/10) 

h/n 

(V12 
(1/13 
(1/14 
(1/lS 

;(i/i6 



1/17-18) 



3. 

4. 

5. 



1/19-20) 



i:.;(l/21-22) 8. 

|(V23) 9. 

f(l/Z4) 10. 

(1/2S) ^ 

(location) 



Mafltal Status- 

(1 ) marfied 

(2) single 

(3) separatad/dlvorced 



er of children: 



Age of children: 

0-4 yrs. 

5 - 8 yrs, 

9-12 yrs. 

___ 13 - 16 yrs. 

17 - 20 yrs. 
21 - 24 yrs, 

25 over 



5. What kind of work are you doing now (Job title}? 



How long have you been working at your present Job? 
How many months out of a year do you work? 
Do you work for thesame eniployer(s) every year? 



no 



What is the highest gradi completed In school and where did you go to 
school ? 

Srade • PI ace 

(1 ) 8th grade or lass 

(2) ____ some high school 

(4) 

(5) _ 

(6) _ 

(7) _ 



high school graduate 
some college 
college degree 
some gfaduate work 
graduati degree 
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I 



h/n) 



12., Was your education a major factor In you getting your job? 
yes 

no 

a) If yes, please select how necessary the areas listed below were 
when you first started your Job. .^^ 



/28) 

/30} 
/31) 



li(l/34) 

:(l/35) 
1(1/ 36) 

{(1/ 



1; 
1 
I 
I 
I 



38) 



1(1/3^ 
!{1/40) 
■(1/41) 



(1/42) 
(1/43) 
(1/44) 
(1/45) 
1/46 
(1/47 



(1750) 
|/S2) 



i 



m) 

754) 
^55) 



(M56-60) 
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(1/32) a 



a. English (written) 

b. Speech (oral) 
e* iiathematlcs 

d. Cultural background 
(literature, history) 
Physical sciences 
(chemistry^ physics) 
Biological sciences 
(biology, botany) 
Businass/Marketing 
Business management 
Labor management 
Labor contractual agreements 
Agricultural production 
(plant or animal science) 
Engineering or mechanics 
Language (list) 
Other (list) 



Highly 
Necessary 



Somewhat 
Necessary 



(3) 

Unnecessary 



g* 

h. 
i . 
J. 



*What part of agricultural production is necessary, and what is it about 
your job that rMkes it necessav^y? 



How did you get the experience necessary to get your Job? 



farm/ag bgckgrpund 

from previous job experience 

on-the-job training 

apprenticeship/internship (e.g. CETA) 

education 

other (identify) ^ 



14, To get your Job did your employer require you to have: 



W 



license or certificate 
labor union mimbership 
physical strength 
knowledge of Engl ish 
knowledge of Spanish 
.or to be of a certain: 
age 
sex 
race 



b) ••.or other qualifications? (list) 



c) 



None 



7 b 



/62-79) 15. Give a bic*1ef description of your job: 



Identify functions performed in job title (see attached pages): 



I 
I 

i 

,1 = 

I ^^^^^^^^^^ 

J/80) 16. On your job how many decisions about your work do you tiiake? 

{1} all 

■ (2) most 

I (3) half 

Wl-3) (4) ^ some 

2/4) (5) ___ none 



t 
t 



/S) _ 17. Do you expect to go on to a better job with this company? 



,/6) a) If yes, specify the job and why 1t is better. If no, g1vt 

reasons. 

m ^(2/11) _ __________________ 

/8)_ (2/12) 
79):: (2/13)' 



mm_ (2/i4)_ 



I 

i 

I 

1 111== 111 =°-taf(^7) 

■ f/Zf ^ ^ l^fl _D1sab1l1ty(28) PenlTon Plans 37 

Mn) 2/39 PH.Hrw- •"^'"P.-^,^-"* ^29) _^ Workman's Compensation (38) 

B (2/30/ — — Pre Fit ShurTng (30) Houslna (%9) 

.;| (2/31^ 2/40) Share of the Crop (31) MS"?I"^.Af^'' 



/I8-24) 18. What changes do you think will happen In your job in the next 3-5 years? 

19, What kind of benefits do you get with your Job? 

(2/34) Insurance: _ f^^^)^^ Paid: Sick Leave (34) 

(2/26) ^ |/3S ^ , ~ Vacations (35^ 

|/36 2?"*? ,.(27 Holidays (36) 

__pisabil1ty(28) PenHbn Plans 37 



I 
1 



)X',%Xs m'/a^v wruH ^ji^ Me.^ls (40) 

i/lJ — J^«"sPO^t«t1on (32) — Child ire (41) 

(2/33; 12/ 42}__ Maternity Leave (33) Other (list) (42) 
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{2/43) 



20, If you Wire going to look for another jobi whit kind of job would 
you look for? 



(1) _ the sanie type of ,iob in agri culture 

(2) a better job in agriculturi 

(3) a Job outside of agriculture 

21. How many woman (inan) do you know wh old a job siffiilar to yours? 

( 2/44-46 )_ _ _ ^ women 

(2/47-49 L _ _ men 



(2/50) ZZ. If a woman had the sami training you have, could you see her working 

~ at a job like yours? y es ^ ^no 

a) If not, why? 

(2/51) f amily responsibility 

(2/52) ^lack of physical strength 

(2/53) of mechanical abilities 

{2/54) lack of ability to understand the job 

(2/55) w omen do not work as hard 

(2/56) w omen are undependable 

(2/57) p regnancy and maternity leave would be too disruptive 

(2/58) _other (list) 

23. Given that there has been a significant Increase in the number of 
females entering agricultural programs in high schools and colleges * 
where would you think women will be finding jobs in agriculture? 

(2/59) ^Labort Production Ag 

(2/60) b iquipn and Repair 

(2/61) G ene^^ armv/orker 

(2/62) " P roe* ing^lant 

(2/63) L andscape and Nursery 

(2/64) L ivestock 

(2/65) S ales -^^^^ 

(2/66) T echnicians and Quality Control 

(2/67) O ffice 

( 2/68 ) M ana ger 1 a I /Su perv 1 s or 1 a 1 

(2/69) ^Professional 

(2/70) O wner 

(2/71) ^ JDther 

/• 

24. With the Introduction of womtn workers, what kinds of changes may 
there be in the work rilationships between" 



(2/72-80) Employtr/Eniployee: 
(3/1-3) _ _ ^ _____ 



(3/4) 

(3/5-13)_ Worker/Worker: 
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25. How would you fitl about having a woman as your supervisor? 



(1) ^ would not mind 

(2) _ I would disliki it 

(3) I would not work for a woman 

(4) _ _i already work for a woman 

(5) n o opinion 

26. How many people of Mexican ancestry do you know who hold a job similar to 
yours? 



27. If a person of Mexican ancestry had the same training you have and 
language fluency , could you see him/her working at a job like your&'r 
y es 
n o 

a) If not, why? 

^language problems 

lack of ability to understand the job 

^he would not work as hard 

h e is undapendable 
^Dther (list) 



28. Where do you think people of Mexican ancestry will be finding jobs in 
agriculture? 

Laborer I Production Ag 
Equipment m4 Repair 
S eneral Farmworker 
^Processing Plant 
L andscape and Nursery 
L ivestock 
S ales 

Technicians and Quality Control 

Dffici 

^ Managerial /Supervi sori al 

P rofessional 
_^ Owner 

mother 



29. What do you like most about your work? 



30. What do you dislike most about your work? 
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Employte QuiStlonnaire 



Functions and Activities Descriptor Sheets 



Job functions as defined in this study are the kinds of 
actions proper to a person* s normal work. Activities are 
the tasks conducted to carry out these actions. This 
system is a way of describing and classifying work. The 
following functions and activities sheets were used 
during interviews with agricultural employees^ Acti- 
vities for each function are listed in number sequence--a 
brief description of each activity Is also included. 



L ADMIMISTRATION AND MANAGEMENT 



U Making or fonnulatlng policy: Criatlng or devtl oping governing 
prlnclplaSj pLans, or guidelines^ 

2, Promotingi Stimulating and encouraging programs, proJictSj and 
related activities, 

3, Planning: Formulating goals, objectives, and guidelines for 
future action; devising^ designing, and projecting methods, 
systems s manners, arrangements, ways and means. 

4* Coordinating: Relating and integrating various aspects of 

programs and activities. 
5* Organizing^ Allocating resources and arranging elments into a 

functioni ng un1 t^-systematl z1 ng • 

6, Evaluating: Ditermlnlng the value oN-assessIng^ rating, 
judging. 

7. Financing: Providing or arranging for funds, capital, or credit 
for firm or customers. 

8* Nagotiating: Conferring with another so as to arrive at the 
settlement of some matttr-^bargaln , contract. 



IL SUPERVISION OF PERSONNEL 

1. Interviewing prospective employees. 

2. Hiring new employees. 

3. Orienting new employees to their jobs* 

4. Training new employies* 

5. Retraining experienced enployees. 

6. Directing the efforts of others. 

7* Developing and maintaining a high level of morale* 

8. Hearing and processing worker grievances. 

9. Informing personnel regarding firm policy, plans. 

1U# Improving the level of worker performance and stimulating growth 

and development of workers. 

lU Rating (evaluating) personnel in tenns of performance. 

12. Terminating emplo^'ment of workers v/heri necessary. 



III. CONSULTATION AND ADVISEMENT 

Providing others (in another firm or business) with expertise and 
Information, recommending, inforniing, and counseling regarding* 

A* Planning and decision-making (policies, procedures, programs, 
and techniques) : 

U Formulating policy to guide overall actions. 

2, Defining purpose of program^ 

3, Setting goals and objectives. 

4, Determining ways and means. 
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CONSULTATION AND ADVISEMENT (CONTINUED) 



A, Planning and decision-making (policies, procedures^ 
programSi and tichnlquas) (continued): 

5, Identifying and taking invintory of reiources 

(hunan, material , natural, capital)* 
6* Recognizing limitations^ problems, and obstacli^s, 

7. Establishing priori t1is* 

8. Allocating and organizing risources, 

9. Eval uatlng. 

B, Knowing operational and technical details regarding i 

10. Production. 

11. Agricultural mechanics and engineering* 

12. Handling, transporting, and marketing of agricultural 
products. 

13. Conserving, developing, and Improving air, land, 
and water for agricultural purposes* 

14* Developing and maintaining rural recreation and 

aesthetic resources. 
15. Agricultural business managOTent^ 
16* Accounts, records, bookkeeping budgets, 

17. Finance, credit, taxes, banking, insurance. 

18. Publ 1c relations. 
IS, Human rel ations. 
20* Labor. 

21. Law. 

22. mn^nc : 

23. ^^eval , ute. 

24. iiducation. 

25. Researching 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

A. Identifying problems and setting goals of research: 

1. Identifying problem areas. 

2. Planning a course of action. 

3. Preparing guidelines for research development. 

4. Determining and assigning priorities* 

B. Designing and devel oping the rtseirch proposal • 

5* Identifying assumptions, prasupposi tlons, value 
judgements Implicit in the treatnent of the 
probl em. 
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IV. RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT (CONTIMUED) 



B. Designing and developing the rtsearch proposal (continued): 

6, Developing crittrla of evaluation and of admissible evidence, 
7* Selecting mtthods appropriate to investigation. 

8. Determining the basis for selection and Interpreting 
relation of data. 

C. Conducting research: 

9. Developing new technlquffs, procidures, and devices. 

10, Using physical 5 chemical, and biological principles and 

techniques to create new applications of service or product. 
lU Determining why there has been success or failure* 

12, Seeing If something works by experiment or trial. 

13, Identifying and recognizing various elements of situations^ 
Condi tionSji and circumstances. 

14. Obtaining pertinent Information relevant to particular 
situations* conditions, items and circumstances. 

15. Determining the extent, size, nature* and value of. 

15. Making an examination, checking or testing against estab- 
lished standards. 
17* Making determinations by mathematical means. 

D. Eval uating— critical study of ideas^ , or methods 
involving apprai sing, rating, or 'aluating results: 

18, Appraising the results of re^ea!'; 

19, Recommending action as a result of ^valuation. 



V. COflMUNlCATIONS AND WRITING 

A, Sathering, preparing, editing, and disseminating general agri- 
cultural information and news: 

1, Written fo™--new£papers, magazinest 

2, Audio form--radio* teleylsion, telephone, records, tapes* 

3, Pictorial form- -television, film strips, slides, movies, 
paintings, photographs, sketches, graphs* 

B, Gathering, preparing, editing, submitting and disseminating 
technical agricultural information, findlngsi data, etc*: 

4, Written form--reports and accounts; texts and reference 
books; circulars, pamphlets, brochures, and bulletins; 
articles for technical journals; study guides, outlines, 
handbooks, and training manuals. 

5, Audio form--radio, television, telephone, records, tapes. 
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COMMUNICATIONS A!iy -sHlTING (COMTJMUEt) 

B* Gatharing, preparing, editing, submitting m6 disseminating 
technical agricuWural hiformation, findings^ dataj etc. (con- 
tinued) : 

6, PIctCirial foriii--te1ev1s1oni film strips, slides, movies^ 
paintings, photographs, sketches^ ovtrlays, graphs* 

C. Gathering, preparing, sdltlngj and submitting field data: 

7, Gathering and recording field data, 

8, Writing reports for submlssioii to higher authority. 

D* Making public talks, lectures, and educational visits: 

9, Making public talks, lectures, and/or educational visits. 



SALES 

A. Setting goals and devtl oping sales program: 

1, f^Unning a course of action. 

2, Preparing guidelines for sales program. 

3* Acquiring product knowledge or skill competence. 

4. Identifying target groups and individuals. 

5. Developing infomiation regarding prospective customers' 
needs for product or service* 

6. Learning and using selling techniques based on accepted 
principles and practices. 

B. Promoting and encouraging the adoption and use of specific goods 
and services: 

7. Advertisings-displaying, exhibiting, publicizing. 

8. Dentonstrating--showing, explaining, inustrating* 

9. Estimating and interpreting the needs of the prospective 
buyer. 

10, Diagnosing the opportunities for sales. 

C. CI osing the deal : 

11* Completing financial transactions. 

12* Providing for continued service, education, and goodwin. 

D. Following-up and ivaluating: 

13. Checking on results obtained by customers. 

14, Providing complete and acceptable records of salts program. 
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Vn. PURCHASIMG 



U Setting goals: Planning a course of action for purchasing* 

2. Detennlnlng needs: Identifying requirements and spening out 
sptcl flcatloni of acceptabn ity* 

3, Choosing: Considering the alternatives and selecting according 
to ipecificatlons, rejecting sub-standard goods and services* 

4* Purchasing: Procuring goods and services, 

5. Detennining; Estimating price based on market reports, grades, 
transportation dlfferentlaU supplies^ etc., and deternilning 
prices to offer- 

6. Delivering: Arranqing for delivery and mode of transportation. 



'in* INSPECTION, EHFORCEMENT, REGULATION, AND CONTROL 

1, Inspecting: Examining agricultural products. 

2, Standardizing agricultural products, 

3, Controlling agricultural products. 
4^ Certifying agricultural products, 

5, Quarantining of agricultural products* 
6* Grading of agricultural products. 
7. Analyzing agricultural programs* 
8* Regulating agricultural programs* 
9, Enforcing agricul tural programs. 

10. Researching agricul tural programs. 

11. Developing agricultural programs. 

12. Adrrini strati ng agricultural prograTns. 

13* Promoting and protecting: Engaging in activities which enhance 
and safeguard California's agriculture* 

14, Servicing: Providing California agriculturalists with specialized 
services. 

15. Protecting the consumer: Guarding against deception and fraud 
by those who sell ogricultur^i products and services. 



IX* EDUCATION-EXTENSION WORK 

A. Educating: Providing school ing^ instructlonp guidance and training 

1* fieneral education and citizenship training. 

2. Vocational education* 

3* Technical education. 

4* Professional education. 

5. In-service education (upgrading), 

6. Riitraining. 
7* Avocational . 

8. Training for disadvantaged, cultural ly deprived. 
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IX* EDUCATION-EXTENSION WORK (CONTINUED): 



B, Extanslon worki 

9, Transmitting research results to producer*;, handlers^ 
considers of farm products* 
10* Conducting educational programs to incr^A^?^^ the knowledge 

and improve the skms of California citi^sns. 
11. Demonstrating and conducting adaptive research. 



X. CLERICAL-OFFICE 

U Praparing corrt^po^n'^fnce and conimunlcations* 

2* Preparing office ryM^rts^ records, Inventorlis, 

3* Preparing financias accounts, books, budgets^ and operating 
"statements* 

4, Keeping materials and production records, 

5, K^:>eping employee records. 

6, Duplicating and reproducing written or printtd materials* 

7. Operating office machines and communication devices* 

8. Acting as receptionist and scheduling appointments, 

9. Purchasing and/or requisitioning office supplies* 
10* Engaging in office sales* 

11, Handling money and making deposits. 



XI. PUBLIC rtEUTIONS 

A, Developing Public Relations Programs: 

1* Determining what results are desired from involvement In 

public relations activities* 
2* Formulating goals and objectives* 

3. Deciding upon ways and means. 

4. Taking inventory and allocating resources for effective 
public relations program* 

B. Conducting Public Relations Program {promoting^ publicizing): 

5. Preparing and releasing Information for dissemination by 
means of public communications media* 

6* Preparing and releasing reports of activities and events 

including purpose, procedure used, and evaluation of results. 

7* Making public appearances: Presenting talks, iMtures, 
dCTOnstrations* 

8. Visiting agriculturalists In field of related endeavor and 
learning the relationships which exist* 

9. Meeting and cooperating with others in developing solutions 
to agricultural problans* 
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XI. PUBLIC REUTIONS (CONTINUED) 

B. Conducting Public Rtlatlons Program {promotlngt publicising) 
(continued): 

10* Initiating, planning, sponsoring^ and/or conducting meftlngs, 
seminars s conferencas or discussions on appropriate topics* 

lU Assisting In the promotions preparation, distribution, and 
use of Informational materials, 

12* RecoTimendlng names of persons available as resource persons 
1n agriculture. 

13. Other, 

C# Engaging In Informal Public Relations Activities: 

14. Meeting potential business associates socially. 

15* Providing non-business services to business associates. 

D. Eval ua c1 ''rg : 

16. Detarminlng effectiveness of efforts. 



XII. GROWING OF PLANTS (Soil Priparation to Harvest) 

1. Soil tniing and land preparing, 

2. Propagaiing, pi anting ^ transplanting of plants. 
3* Irrigating and draining. 

4. Preventing, errad1cat1ng, and controlling weeds^ pestSj and 
diseases. 

5. Pruning^ thinnings and training, 

6. Soil fertil lElng--pl ant nutrition, 

7* Plant breeding, selecting, reproducing. 

8* Harvesting* 

9. Weather modifying for plant production. 



XIII. LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY PRODUCTION 



1. Deciding on amounts and kinds of feed. 

2. Feeding livestock. 

3* Deciding on action to take for insectSs diseaset ana parasite 

priventions control and eradication, 
4t Taking action to prevent^ control, and eradicate insects, 

dlseasap and parasites. 
5, Animal altering, 
6* Selecting breeding stock, 

7. Providing breeding services, 

8. Solving problems of physiology and reproduction. 

9. Caring for livestock for meat production. 
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XIIU LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY PRODUCTION (CQNTIMUED) 



10, Caring for livestock for milk production* 

n. Caring for livestock for wool production* 

12, Caring for birds for egg production. 

13, Training of llvtstock for special parforniance. 

14, Cleaning of livestock facnities, 

15, Building and/or maintaining livestock ficilltliSt 

16, Grooming and clipping livestock. 

17* Providing specialized care for young livestock. 

18, Milking cows, 

19, Specializing in care of horses. 



XIV. COMSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND OPERATiON OF AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT, AND FACILITIES 

1, Ntelntaining and minor repairing of electrical motors. 

2, Maintaining and minor repairing of small gas engines. 

3, Maintaining large gas engln^^* 

4, Maintaining diesel engines. 

5, Pirforniing major overhaul of Diesel inglnes. 
5, Pgrfonning major overhaul of gas engines* 

7, Adjusting and calibrating fu:ld equipment for proper operatlun, 

8, Dperating small gas engine equipment* 

9, Operating large gas engine equl^ent. 
10, Operating diesel engine equipmentt 
11* Designing equipment* 

Designing structures, 
Construeting structures and facilities. 
14, Constructing equipment, 

^5, Setting up equipment for use (instalU establish, and service)* 
16, Detennlning suitability of equipment for particular jobs. 
17* Establishing and maintaining a record system for maintinanci, 
service^ operation, and repair* 

XVo HANDLING AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS (Transference, Packaging, and 
Storage) 

A, Transferring of Agricultural Materials: 

1, Conveying (continuous or Intermittent forward movements- 
continuous drive)* 

2, Lifting and hoisting (reversing vertical or lateral movement) 

3, Poiltionlng, weighing, and controlling* 

4, Transporting (carrier handling)* 

B* Packaging: 

5, Packing of industrffal products. 
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XV, HANOUING AGRLiCULTURAL MATERIALS (Transference, PackagirBg, and 
Storage) (CONTINUED) 

B, PfiCkaglng (continued): 

6* Packing of semifinished and finished products (Including 
sorting of fruits and vegetables). 

C. Storing and Warehousing* 

7, Recilvlng. 

8. Storing. 
9* Shipping, 



XVI, PROCESSING AND PACK,;u AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Ip PI ann1ng--settlng goals and objectlvess dtter^lning wa^s and 
means of processing program* 

2* Interpreting USDA, state, local , and firm requi rements , regula- 
tions, sped f1 cations i standards, controls, testSi 

Performing such processing operations as: 

3, Mixing, compounding, blending, kneading, shaping, and related 
work, 

4, Separating, crushing, milling* chopping, grinding, and related 
work- 

5, Culturing, melting, fermenting, distil) ing* saturatings pickling, 
aging, and related work. 

6. Heating^ rendering ^ melting^ drying ^ cooling, freezing^ and 
rel ated work. 

7. Slaughtering, breaklngsi curing* and related work* 

8. Processing of food, tobacco, and related products not classi fled 
^bove. 

9* Operating and adjusting all processing equipment and machinery, 
10, Maintaining and sefvic1ng--keep1ng equipment in operational 
condition* 

11* Trouble shooting problems as they arise. 

12. Keeping records, accounts, and repo^ '"'Mnent aspects of 
processing operation. 

13. Analyzing and evc^luat^ng- -reviewing ^ r program and 
reeommending improvements. 



XVII. MARKETING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

U Advertising agricultural products* 

2» Retail ielling of agricultural products. 

3, Wholesale selling of agrlcyltural products. 
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XVU. MARKETING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS (CONTINUED) 



4, Forecasting prices of agricultural prodt'^tSi 

5# Selecting market outlets ro^ agricultural products* 

6, Cooporatlve niarkot1ng--contract farming. 



XVIIh DEVELOPMENT OF AIR, LAND, AND WATER RESOURCES 

A» Developing water resources: 

1* Planning Irrigation systenis. 

2* Installing irrigation systems. 

3* Servicing Irrigation systems, 

4. Constructing dams and/or ponds* 

5. Planning drainage systems. 

6* Constructing drainage systems. 

7* Testing water quality. 

8. Assessing water needs* 

9* Measuring water use. 

Developing land resources: 

10. Surveying* 

1 1 * Land level ing* 

12. Adjusting pH of soil . 

13* Leaching of soil * 

14* Assessing suitability of soil for various purposes. 

15* Taking soil samples, 

16* Testing soil . 

C* Developing air resources: 

17. Testing extent of pollution* 

18. Testing effects of pollution. 

19. Controlling pollution* 



XIX* ENVIRONMENTAL HORTICULTURE (Landscape , gardens, flowerSp ornamentals) 

1, Growing of plants for ornamental horticultural use* (Ground 
covers shrubs^ flowers, trees, vines s succulents, cacti, turf, 
potted plants, bedding plants, bulbs.) 

2* Operating and managing a greenhoust, 

3* Using landscape architecture. 

4* Landscape contracting* 

5. Landscape designing. 

6* Landscape gardening (locating, planting, maintaining). 
7* Operating and managing a nursery. 
8. Turf managing- 
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XIX. ENVIRONMENTAL HORTICULTURE (Landscape, gaNens, flowers, ornflmentals) 
(CONTINUED) 

9. Caring for plants in containers outdoors. 
10* Caring for plants In containers Indoors* 
]]* Caring for cut plant material (Including flowers)* 
12* Arranging cut plant materials* 



XX. FORESTRY, RANGE^ AND WILDLIFE 

U Surveying forestp rarige, and wndlifa rasourceSi 
2* Propagatirig for^it trees and range plants and reprodiiclng 
wildlife. 

3* Preservingt conserying, re-vegetat1ng, stockingj and irnproving 

practicas^ 
4* Developing recreational rRsourceSi 

Utilising and nianaging forest, range, and wildlife resourcis, 
6p Protecting forest / range, and wildlife resources. 



KXI. RECREATION, PARKS, AND SCENIC BEAUTY 

A. Planning and designing of: 

U Arbor^tLniSi botanical gardens, and natural areas of scenic 
beauty. 

2* Golf courses and other outdoor sports areas. 
3. ParkSi picnic areas, camp sites, and pi aygroiinds, 
4* Fishing areas # 
5* Hunting areai^ 

B* Developing and establ ishing of: 

6. Arboretu^Si botanical gardens and natural areas of scenic 
beauty - 

h Golf Qoursas and other outdoor sports areasi 
8^ Parks i picnic areas, camp sites, and playgrounds. 
9. Fishing areas ^ 
10* Hunting areas • 

Ct Maintaining and upkeeping of: 

11* ArboretumSi botanical gardens and natural areas of scenic 
beauty* 

12. Golf coursis and other outdoor sports areas, 
13* ParkSi picnic areas, camp sites, and pUygrounds, 
14, F1 ihing areas. 
15* Hunting areas ^ 
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XXI. RECREATION, PARKS, AND SCENIC BEAUTY (CONTINUED) 
D, Operating and inanaging of: 

16. Arboritutis, botanical gardens and natural areas of scenic 
beauty. 

17. ^If courses and other outdoor sports areas* 

18. Parks, picnic areasi camp sites, and playgrounds^ 

19. Fi shing areas* 

20. Hunting areas* 

XKII. FINANCE AND LENDING 

1 * Preparing loans* 

2. Reconimending loans * 

3, Approving loans. 
4* Rejecting loans* 

5* Appraising propirties and chattels for security. 
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